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Announcing 
6th Annual 
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6 th Annual 


Livestock Judging Contest 
FOUR 
SAVING BOND AWARDS 


A $1,000 savings bond will be awarded to the best farm youth judge in 
each of four regions—West, M idwest, South and East. 


Vocational agricultural teacher or club a “ each regional winner 
will receive a $500 savings bond as recognition of teaching ability. 


Winners and their teachers veil receive all-expense-paid trips to Chicago 
for presentation of awards during the American Feed Manufacturers 
Association Convention the week of May 21. 


If your students have competed in any of the previous 
Pfizer contests, you know how much fun they had and 
how the contests helped stimulate their interest in live- 
stock judging. 

Now, they’ll have an even greater opportunity to win 
one of the top awards as the 1958 contest will be the first 
in which top prizes are awarded by geographical area. 

The free contest kit includes entry blanks and official 
judging poster. Contestants will judge one class each of 
dairy cows, market hogs and laying hens from photos on 
poster. Reasons for placing the hog class will be used to 
break any ties. Every farm youth in the continental U. S. 
under 18 can compete. A panel of three nationally-recog- 
nized livestock and poultry authorities will judge the same 
photos as your students. A feed tag from any brand, any 
kind of formula feed qualifies entries. The contest is open 


A free full-color slide film, "How To 
Judge Livestock”, can help you teach 
your students the fundamentals of stock 
Th judging. Includes film, record commen- 
4 tary, quiz sheets and answers and script 
on film. 


now for entries and closes April 19. 

Several thousand Vo-Ag teachers already have the slide 
film ‘“‘How To Judge Livestock’’. But if you don’t have 
one, be sure to order yours today. They're free. All ma- 
terials are in a booklike container that fits right on your 
bookshelf. Yours to keep. 

This exciting, educational contest is under way now. If 
you don’t receive your contest kit in the mail in the next 
few days, send for yours via the coupon below. 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. _ 
Agricultural Film Service, Dept. B-48 , 
630 Flushing Avenue 
Brooklyn 6, New York 


Please send me the complete contest kit plus the film on “How Tc 
Judge Livestock” 


Have film. Please send me the complete contest kit only 
NAME 


RR or STREET 


CITY STATE 

Please underline the kind of work you are doing 
Vo-Ag Teacher County Agent 
4-H Leader Other 
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For top quality hay... 


Hayliner 68, with exclusive Flow-Action 


Clear hay fields fast! 


Kk. ERY additional hour that cured hay lies in the 
field steals food value. A strong sun beating 
down on the windrows soon dries up the leaves . 
makes them so brittle they are easily stripped from 
the stems and lost during baling. Where artificial 
drying methods are not available and hay must be 
cured more fully before baling can begin, speed in 
clearing hay fields is an even bigger factor in preserv- 
ing hay nutrients. 


To prevent costly loss in quality, baling should be 
started as soon as windrow moisture level is down to 
25°. All of the windrows should be cleared before 
nightfall, or the hay will be exposed to leaching dew 
and will have to be exposed to the sun for extra hours 
the next day to bring it back down to the right mois- 
ture level. This means the farmer should be careful 


not to mow more than he can bale at one tim 
fast baler, naturally, means he can mow more 
put up more top-quality hay each day. 

Just as important as speed in preserving the 
nutrient-filled leaves is the action of the baler itself. 
A smooth-acting baler prevents shattering of the 
leaves ... keeps them in the bales. 

Flow-Action was developed by New Holland in re 
sponse to this need. Aluminum feeder tines mounted 
on a spring-loaded, telescoping bar move the hay fast 
yet gently. There is no auger; no wadboard. Hay 
flows smoothly into the bale chamber. Each charge is 
measured, so that bales are uniform in density for 
fast, even drying. New Holland Machine Company 
Division of Sperry Rand Corporation, New Holland, 
Pennsylvania. 


NEw HOLLAND 


First in Grassland Farming" 
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April 20-22—Fighth Annual Meeting, 
National Institute of Animal Agricul- 
ture, Purdue University. 

April 21-26—Department of <Audio- 
Visual Instruction National Convention, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


May 1-2—Annual National Land, 
Pasture and Range Judging Contest, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

May 4-10—National Home Demon- 
stration Week. 

May 8—Fighth Annual Beef Cattle 
Field Day, Fort Reno, Okla. 

June 8-10—Summer Meeting of the 
American Society of Farm Managers 
and Rural Appraisers, Purdue Union, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

June 9-13—Florida State FFA Con- 
vention, Daytona Beach, Fla. 

June 22-25—5lst Annual Meeting, 
American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers, Santa Barbara Campus, Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara. 

July 7-11—Florida Vocational Agri- 
culture Teachers Association Confer- 
ence, Daytona Beach, Fla. 

July 26-29—National Audio-Visual 
Association Convention, Hotel Morri- 
son, Chicago. 

August 11-14—American Vocational 
Association Convention, Buffalo, N.Y. 

August 24-27—30th Annual Meeting 
of the American Institute of Coopera- 
tion, Pennsylvania State University. 

August 31-September 4—National 
Association County Agricultural Agents 
Convention, Seattle, Wash. 

October 6-11—Sixth Annual Inter- 
national Dairy Stock Show, Interna- 
tional Amphitheatre, Chicago Stock 
Yards. 

October 19-22—Soil Conservation So- 
ciety of America Convention, Asheville, 
N.C. 
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Ro 
Coming Events 


Telephone manager Oscar Stough chats with Mrs. Ben Howe at 
and egg-room extensions save a lot of time and steps in rur 


How a telephone man 


helps a lady manage a farm 


The lady is Mrs. Ben Howe. She 
runs a poultry farm near Forrest 
City, Arkansas. 

The telephone manager is Oscar 
Stough of Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company. It’s his job to see 
that Mrs. Howe and over 2000 other 
rural families have good telephone 
instance, at Mrs. 


service. For 


Howe’s request, Oscar had several 
extensions installed about her farm 
to help her run it more efficiently. 

Also, Mrs. 


telephone service. 


Howe now has dial 
It is the result 
of a new $1,000,000 program which 
brought dial service to Forrest City 
and the surrounding area. This 
region has almost four times as 


many telephones today as lt 


Much of Osear Stough 


life has been spent in devel 


S WOTK 
and improving telephone service 
rural areas in Arkansas 
sands of Bell 


like Osear 


System me! 


women, take price 


bringing a bigger life to the farm 


via telephone. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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AGRICULTURE 


Are Rats Too Smart for Us? 


Despite intensive control measures, we never seem 
to gain very much ground in our battle with rats. Why? 
Well, for one thing, they are crafty little rascals. And 
there’s some speculation that we've killed off the 
dumber ones, leaving the smart ones to continue to 
breed. But the manufacturers of a new poison bait, 
Diphacin, claim their product has universal appeal to 
rats, irregardless of their IQ. The product is packed in 
one pound and four ounce cans. These serve also as 
feeding stations. 


A New Way to Get Milk to Market 


Milk is now riding to market in big rubber 
containers. Dairymen in Oregon are shipping milk 
in huge rubber containers that have a polyethylene 
lining and hold 2,400 gallons. The tanks are hauled 
in standard refrigeration trucks. When empty, they 
are compactly rolled, and stored in the forward 
section of the truck. Then on the return trip the 
truck picks up a load of eggs, butter, or cheese. 
The trucking company reports that these contain- 
ers have cut the farmer’s hauling costs 20 per cent 


New Concept in Laying House Lighting 


Scientists have known that hens produce more eggs 
when days grow longer in the spring. But they didn’t 
know why. Then they discovered that continually in- 
creasing exposure to light stimulated egg production. 
Now Professor Dale F. King of the Alabama Experiment 
Station has developed a method of extending the stimu- 
lating effect of increasing light over a full year of 
production. To do this, he worked out a system of 
restricting light to six hours a day from the time chicks 
were started until they went into production. Then, he 
increased the light each week throughout the year. The 
hens in this special lighting test laid 270 eggs during 
the year while their cackling sisters with 12 hours 
constant light daily could do no better than 215 eggs 


each. 


Look for Tight Grain Storage Situation 


A tight grain storage situation is predicted for 
some sections of the country this year. The USDA 
has offered its full support to help producers get 
the additional facilities to handle the 1958 crop. 
Here’s what the USDA will do to help: (1) Offer 
financial help for farmers to expand their own 
storage facilities; (2) offer a special reseal program 
so farmers can hold “loan” grain stocks an addi- 
tional year; (3) assist the commercial storage in- 
dustry by using USDA storage facilities; and (3) 
move CCC stocks from congested areas, when 
practical. 
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“Hot Bullets’ Lessen Food Shortage Threat 


“Hot bullets” that blast germs but spare nutrients 
can increase the storage life of grain and lessen the 
threat of a world food shortage, is the claim of Dr. V 
Chalam Metta of the University of Illinois. The bullets, 
emitted as a stream of deadly particles from radio- 
active materials in the technique known as radiation 
sterilization, can kill bacteria and insects that attack 
grain. The bombardment, however, does not injure the 
valuable protein quality of corn and wheat. Foods 
which are exposed to this treatment 
induced radioactivity, says Dr. Metta 


ve absolutely no 


Houseflies are Again in the News 


Man’s old pest, the housefly, is n gaining at- 
tention of researchers who are trying to develop 
insecticides faster than the fly can develop resist- 
ance against them. Entomologists meeting recently 
heard that common houseflies are now developing 
resistance to organophosphorus insecticides. This 
report from Entomologist G. C. Labrecque revealed 
that houseflies collected in Florida dairies and 
poultry houses this year proved from 3 to 133 times 
as resistant as normal flies to malathion sprays. 


Herbicides Kill Plants in Many Ways 


tesearchers have recently found several ways that 


herbicides kill plant pests. Some kill weeds by destroy- 
ing or interfering with ability of the plants to synthesize 
foods they need for life and growth, while other chem- 
icals interfere with the first step in photosynthesis— 
the process by which plants manufacture their own 
sources of food. In other studies, scientists found 
dalapon, commonly used grass herbicide, kills various 
organisms by preventing formation of | 
one of the B-vitamins essential to growth of living 
organisms. Fundamental information gained through 
this basic research is necessary for developing recom- 
mendations for soil-applied pre-emergence use of weed 
killers in crop production. 


Why Does Farmer Get Only 40 Cents of the 
Consumer's Dollar? 


Reasons why the farmer is getting only about 40 cents 
out of each dollar that consumers spend for food, and 
what happens to the other 60 cents are shown in a de- 
tailed report issued by the USDA. The report discusses 
each of the major food groups—meats, dairy products, 
poultry and eggs, bakery and other cereal products, 
fruits and vegetables, and fats and oils. For more 
information, write to the USDA Office of Information 
for Miscellaneous Publication No. 741. 


A > | 


Comparison of potato growth, Seed pieces at left dipped in 1 oz. GIBREL “88 Seed Stimulant™ per 100 gai 
right treated with ammonium thiocyanate. Picture taken at trial fields of the Kilgore Seed Compa 


GIBREL Makes More Potatoes Emerge Earlier 
— Increases Yields up to 30% 


Control over plants never before possible— 
GIBREL is a remarkable new growth stimulant ready 
now to help farmers improve agricultural produc- 
tion practices, boost yields and increase farm profits. 
Gipre- has a “‘vitamin-like” effect that often triggers 
a plant’s characteristic growth by supplementing its 
natural growth-producing substances. 


Practical results with potatoes — Potato-sced 
treatment is an outstanding example of what GiBREL 
can do for farmers at a cost of only a few pennies 
per acre. Large-scale field trials have shown that 
when potato seed pieces are dipped in a solution of 
GiBREL, plants will emerge sooner with better stand. 
A shorter growing period and yield increases up to 
30% are possible. Even the laggards respond to 
Grpre-. It can be combined with standard fungicide 
treatment for a single dip operation. 

© 1958, Merck & Co, Inc 


Merck keeps you up to date — With Gisret, 
Merck leads the way in plant biochemicals just as it 
does in the fields of human and animal health and 
nutrition. Merck-sponsored research on GiBREL for 
a wide variety of crops is continuing at leading col- 
leges and universities, and by commercial growers 
under actual field conditions. The best way to take 
advantage of this program is by keeping in touch 
with your agricultural chemicals supplier for the 
latest information—and formulations of Gisre! 
tailored to your specific growing needs. 


® Merck & Co., Inc. for its brand of gibberellin plant growth substa 


MERCK & CO., INc. 


Rahway, New Jersey 


GIBREL -a product of MERCK 
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Future of Vo-Ag 
The future size and shape 
of vocational education, in- 
cluding vo-ag, may well be 
decided in the current ses- 


sion of Congress. 


The issue has been brought to 
a head by two developments: 
First the Soviet sputniks, and 
secondly, the recent recommen- 
President’s 


dation of the 
Joint Federal- 
State Action 
Committee. 

Basic ques- 
tion is, shall 
federal assist- 
ance for voca- 
tional training 
be ended or 
expanded? 

The President’s group has 
recommended full state support 
for the work with federal 
grants-in-aid eventually to be 
eliminated. The Administration 
has recommended that Congress 
follow the advice of the presi- 
dential committee. 

At press time, however, noth- 
ing had been done on Capitol 
Hill to put the Administration 
suggestion into legislative form. 
The lawmakers, meantime, have 
been holding hearings on bills 
that would considerably expand 
federal assistance for vocational 
training. 

The legislation is 
introduced by Senator Lister 
Hill of Alabama and _ several 
other lawmakers in the upper 
house. Companion bills have 
been offered in the House. 

Big idea of the Hill bill is to 
firm up the nation’s total educa- 
tional effort to meet the Soviet 


S. 3187, 
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By Jay Richter 


Agricultural Services 
Washingten, D.C. 


threat. The program involves 
expenditure of 3 billion dollars 
in federal funds over a six-year 
period. 

One of the provisions of the 
legislation, as Senator Hill ex- 
plains it to us, provides for 
“Expansion of the vocational 
education program to train tech- 
nicians in skills essential to 
national defense—20 million 
dollars in additional funds each 
or 120 million dollars in six 
years to be matched 50-50 by 
state and local funds.” 


More Vo-Ag Money 
Vo-ag presumably would 
share in the 
tional money on the same 
basis as in the past. 


The theory is that food pro- 
duction is a vital part of the 
defense effort. 

The Administration also has 
offered an overall national de- 
fense education program, but it 
(1) ineludes no vocational edu- 
cation provisions, and (2) is of 
more modest proportions than 
the Hill plan, calling for expen- 
diture of 1 billion dollars over 
four years, mainly to increase 
the country’s supply of scien- 
tists, engineers, and mathema- 
ticians. 

The White House will outline 
its views on future financing for 
vocational education in separate 
legislation. Whether the drive 
for full state financing of voca- 
tional work will get anywhere 


extra voca- 


may be pretty well determine: 


in May. 


Governors Hold Key 
On as yet unspecified dates 
in that month, at Miami, 
F'la., the nation 


are to meet 


qove 
their 1958 
National Governors Confer- 


ence, 


One of the questions they are 
scheduled to vote on is the pro- 
posal of the president’s federal- 
state committee. 

“Should a majority of the 
Governors vote to approve the 
committee proposal, the future 
of federal funds 
would be in jeopardy,” says 
M. D. Mobley, executive secre- 
tary of the American Vocational 
Association. 

At a conference last Decem- 
ber the chief executives of the 
states considered the proposed 
shift in financing, but tabled the 
matter for “further study.” At 
the May meeting, presumably, a 


vocational 


decisive vote will be cast. 

Note: Whatever may be done 
about the future of vocational 
training, it appears that the 
federal budget for the work will 
remain at this year’s level in the 
new fiscal year starting July 1. 
The amount asked by the Admin- 
istration is 33°, million dollars, 
or the same as was actually 
voted by Congress for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. The new budget, 
which the lawmakers are ex- 
pected to approve, includes the 
maximum vo-ag 
work under the basie grants-in- 
aid law now on the books. 


allowed for 


Co-Ops in a Stew 
A recent tax ruling by the 


ASHING TON 
! 


Internal Revenue Service 
has farm c0-0p leaders in a 


stew, 
The tax men say, in effect, 
that from now on they won't 


collect taxes on non-cash refunds 
to co-op patrons in the year such 
refunds are allocated. 

Argument is that such re- 
funds do not have a market value 


that can be determined. The 
courts have so held, and it is 
upon these decisions that the 
tax men base their own. 

The Washington boss of the 


National Milk Producers Feder- 
ation, Mike Norton, 
the new tax ruling as 


describes 
“the pos- 
attempts to 
hamstring the co-ops by under- 
mining their capital structure.” 

Remedy being sought by the 
co-op leaders is to clarify terms 
of a 1951 law. This law attempts 
to insure that income is 
taxed (but only once), 
either to the cooperative or its 
members. Intent of the law has 
blunted, say the 
leaders, by the court decisions. 

“The remedy,’ Norton, 
“is to strengthen the law.” 


sible basis for new 


co-op 


once 


been co-op 


says 
Foreeast Always Right 


In line 
never being wrong in fore- 


with our policy oO; 


casts, we again predict that 


Agriculture Secretary Ben- 


son either will or won't 
resign. 

Meantime, we pass along the 

ws 


“Dad’s been brushing up on the three 
R’s this winter—Resting, Relaxing, and 
Relaxing.” 


arguments of those on both sides 
of the question, representing two 
schools of thought, one of which 
eventually will be proved wrong. 

First, the ‘“won’t resign” 
crowd. Their point of view rests, 
somewhat precariously, on the 
assumption that Mr. Eisenhower 
won’t change his mind. “Benson 
is in,” as they put it, “as long as 
Ike is there, period.” 

Second, the ‘will 
bunch. Their pattern of think- 
ing is more elaborate; some 
might describe it as sneaky. The 
theory is that the election 
comes closer, and the campaign 
crows hotter, the GOP opponents 
of Mr. Benson will gain strength. 
These Republicans will point out 
that the Secretary has had the 
chance to sell his program to 
Congress and failed. They will 
further point out that a change 
at USDA would give the GOP 
campaign a psychological lift; 
moreover, that the Democrats 
could not successfully attack the 
new Secretary because he would- 
n’t have time to make a record 
before the election. 

That’s what the two schools 
are saying. All we say is that 
one is wrong and we mean to be 
right. 


resign” 


as 


Farm Subsidies— 

A Drop in the Bucket 
You think farm 
are heavy, says a congres- 
sional committee, just take 
a look at the benefits going 
to industry and business. 


subsidies 


The committee in question is 
the House subcommittee in 
charge of farm appropriations, 
and its members point out in a 
recent report that— 
> Price support losses properly 
attributable to farmers in all the 
years of the program, through 
last November, is little more 
than 5 billion dollars. 
> That mail subsidies alone in a 
recent 10-year period were near- 
ly 6 billion dollars. 
> That fast tax write-off certif- 
icates amounting to 23 billion 
dollars have been issued to in- 
dustry since 195 
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A DIVISION OF W.R 


You'll find these 7 


FREE BOOKLETS | 


ANHYDROUS 
AMMONIA 


and 


UREA 


are useful tools 


Extra copies available : 
for your distribution 


When you want to give me 
one the facts about anhydrous 
ammonia or about ferti 
lizer, one of these handy free 
booklets does the j 
and competently 


urea 


b quickly 


The Anhydrous Ammonia Booklet 
tells how this type of fertilizer ° 


is made; how it is applied; when ° 
it should be applied; what it ; 
will do for specific crops; and ° 
why it costs less. Booklet : 


straightforward, to the point 


The Urea Fertilizer Booklet out 
lines the many uses of this ver 
satile nitrogen fertilizer; ha 
table showing per acre fertilizer . 
recommendations for specifi 
crops by states; ; 
six important 
urea. 


and gives the 
advantages of 


Write for your free copies now 
After you examine the booklets 
if you decide they can save you 


time in the field by giving you 


a compact, easy way to get this ; 
basic information to farmers, . 
just write for additional copies : 
as needed. We'll gladly supply 


you free of charge 


Company 
Edway Building 

GRACE & CO. 

EMPHIS, TENN. 
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By Gerald McKay 


Audio-Visual Specialist 
University of Minnesota 


Changes in Radio Programming 

According to Joe Tonkin, radio and 
television specialist with the Federal 
Extension Service, farm radio pro- 
grams across the country are different 
from what they were ten years ago. 
The programs are shorter and serve 
mostly as a means of calling attention 
to something. 


Instead of 15 and 30 minute farm 
radio shows, many are now from three 
to five minutes. Many of the programs 
are on tape and they are put on the 
air more often. 

One county agent currently is send- 
ing a three-minute tape to his local 
station each morning. The tape is 
played two or three times during the 
day. In the tape, he calls attention to 
one recommended practice for farmers 
in his community and tells them where 
they can get more information. His 
listeners have increased considerably. 


Establish Meeting Goals 


In planning goals for farm meetings, 
give some thought to answers to these 
questions. You'll likely have better 
meetings if you do. 


@ Are the goals clear to your 
anticipated audience? 
@ Are they in line with what the 
audience wants? 
@ Did any of your expected audi- 
ence help set up the goals? 
@ Are the goals realistically at- 
tainable? 
It’s usually worth while to discuss 
goals with some of your group before 
planning the meeting. 


Explaining Research 

Research in agriculture is the basis 
for most of our teaching. Sometimes 
the word “research” scares people. 
Perhaps we would do better teaching 
if we would explain to our audiences 
that “research” is nothing but a state 
of mind. It’s just a friendly, welcoming 
attitude toward change and it means 
going out to look for a change instead 
of waiting for it to come. 

Charles Kettering, of industrial 
fame, says that research, for practical 
men, is an effort to do things better 
and not to be caught asleep at the 
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COMMUNICATION METHODS 


to ‘help ag leaders get farm people to accept new ideas 


switch. The research state of mind can 
apply to anything: personal affairs or 
any kind of business, big or little. 

It is the problem-solving mind as 
contrasted with the let-well-enough- 
alone mind. It is the composer mind 
instead of the fiddler mind. It is the 
“Tomorrow” mind instead of the 
“Yesterday” mind. 


Die-Cut Letters For Charts 

An easy way to make simple charts 
and posters is with ready cut letters 
which you can paste on yourself. The 
Stik-a-letter Company of Route 2, 
Box 286, Escondido, California, makes 
a series of gummed letters in seven 
bright colors. They are available in 
different sizes and type faces also. 
You can get them from NASCO in 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin or direct 
from the manufacturer. 


Super Market Visuals 


Your nearby super market may 
provide some excellent visuals to ex- 
plain to a group how production or 
consumption has varied over a period 
of time. A dozen eggs compared with 
six eggs will show the trend in produc- 
tion. Three individual serving corn- 
flakes boxes compared with one will 


ba 


HOW EROSION STARTS—Harlie Larson, 


soil conservation agent in Caledonia, 
Minn., built this exhibit to show the effect 
of water in causing erosion. The terraces 
and contour strips were made of terry 
cloth. Water was sprinkled from above 
through two screens. It produced a re- 
alistic effect of rain. 


show what’s happened to consumption 

Or a loaf of bread cut into different 
sizes can illustrate the percentage of 
the farmers’ wheat going for 
milling, baking, marketing etc. Cans 
of vegetables piled up will effectively 
compare the yield of one 
another. Cubes of sugar 
and used to build ban 
subject. 


dolla 


crop with 
may be dyed 


raphs on any 


If a dime store is closer, try that 
instead of a super market. You'll find 
all the visuals of comparison you can 
use. 


Press, TV. and Radio 


Harold Swanson, edito 
at the University of Minnesota, sug- 


extension 


gests eight things to remember when 
sending news to people working in 
the mass media. He says that news- 


paper and radio-TV men, especially 
the 
expect: 


smaller cities and towns, 


> Timeliness—They want to be 
informed when things happen. 
Weekly editors, however, want 
most of their items 24 hours or 
more in advance of press day. 


> Follow-up—lIf there isa special 
event in connection with your 
work, be sure to report it not 
only beforehand but at the time 
as well. 

>» Newsworthiness—Keep in mind 
recency, importance, nearness 
to point of publication, unusual- 
ness, human interest, season- 
ableness. 

> News style—Editors usually se- 
lect the most important thing 
first, cover the lesser ones fur- 
ther down, and omit purely 
routine matters. Test your 
stories for radio and television 
by reading them aloud to find 
out how they sound. 

> Localization—Local news should 


be your ialty. Associate 
familiar names with educational 
features. 

> Personal Know the 
news media people by their first 
names. When you're planning a 
campaign, these folks can help 
you. 


spec 


contacts 


— 
1, 4 
le 
‘ 
2 
| 


> Equal treatment—Give the same | 


consideration to dailies, week- 
lies, radio and TV stations. This 
means planning ahead—keeping 
in mind their various deadlines. 


» Acceptable form—They all want 
clean, double spaced copy with 
wide margins. Include your 
name, office address and phone 
number in an upper corner. 


Art Work with Nine Lives 

The more times you use a piece of 
art work, the cheaper it is per time. 
There is also a gain in teaching value 
because of repetition. 

Take, for example, a chart, drawing 
or poster you used in the county fair 
booth. It may also serve for a tele- 
vision program, may be the center 
piece in a store window display or 
may be put up on your classroom or 
office bulletin board 


You may photograph it on a color 
slide or use it as a title card in a 
motion picture. Your local editor may 
be interested in a glossy print of it to 
illustrate a timely news story. It might 
even be used as a cover page for your 
monthly newsletter. 

And, of you can always 
use the material in classroom or other 
group instruction. 


course, 


Perhaps you can find more than nine 
lives for your art work.—End 
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New Fly Repellent Announced 
Three years of field tests conducted 
on hundreds of cattle in Illinois, re- 
vealed that a cow protected from bit- 
ing and non-biting flies would pro- 
duce an average of 15 percent more 
butterfat over a four month period. 
This was one of the facts spelled out 
recently when more than 80 of Amer- 
ica’s foremost authorities on livestock 
pest control met in Chicago for the 
Livestock Spray Conference. 


The panel of experts at this confer- 
ence told how a new fly repellent, 
Tabutrex, protected cattle from stable 
flies, horn flies, house flies, giant 
horse flies, as well as mosquitoes and 
gnats. What’s more, this material pro- 
tected them both in the barn and in 
the pasture. 


These experts noted that animals 
protected from insect annoyance with 
Tabutrex grazed more peacefully and 
produced more meat and milk than 
cattle sprayed with ordinary sprays. 
This new repellent, a product of 
Glenn Chemical Co., Inc., will be re- 
leased for use by farmers, ranchers, 
and dairymen this spring. You will 
find it wherever livestock and animal 
health products are sold. 


Wisconsin Farmer 


CUTS COOLING 


WITH 


GROEN 


BULK MILK COOLER 


"My Groen Round Bulk 
Milk Cooler is 275 gallon 
capacity, and there is 
plenty of room in milk- 
house for a close-coupled 
compressor. Groen 'Cold- 
Flo,’ Serpentine Cooling 
(bottom of tank only) is 
fast,economical and there's 
no condensation on walls.” 

Ralph P. Smithyman 
Rubicon, Wis. 


Groen’s 50 years’ 
equipment for the dairy and food industry 
gives you many benefits. 
one of many owners who have found that Groen 
Guardsman Bulk Milk Coolers guard 
milk, protect your profits. 


experience making 


New Low RWL Model 5”’ Lower 


MEETS 3-A STANDARDS 


COSTS LESS TO INSTALL: Groen’s 


compact design usually fits milkhouse 


without alteration. 


"COLD-FLO”’ Serpentine Refrigera- 
Bottom 
cooling only. Maximum sanitation. 


TWO BLADES, double stirring, even 
cooling. Assures you of accurate butter- 


tion, originated by Groen. 


fat tests. 


Only Groen offers a choice of 
Round or Trough-Type tanks. 
Model TW below has exclusive 
one- piece cover. 
Trough- Type models in 320 to 
600-gal. sizes. size for 
every dairy herd. 


Model TW 


Round Models, RW and RWL 
in 15 to 340-gal ze 


close-coupled or remote 


EASY POURING: As low 


from floor to rim. 


Mr. Smithyman 


in¢ 


iS 


your 


as 34 int 


DIRECT EXPANSION COOLING 


provides perfect cooli: Pr 
economical by Uaieersit; y test 


LIFETIME STAINLESS STEEL 
and out. Smooth as glass 
easily. Cuts tank maintenance 
YEAR WARRANTY 
financing plan and assistance 


avaliable, 


AG LEADERS: Send for your copy of colorful 
Groen catalog. Compare other bulk coolers with 
the popular Groen Guardsman. It has extra values 


and exclusive features that are important. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK faa 


GROEN MFG. CO., Dept. D-452 - 
4539 W. Armitage Ave., Chicago 39, III 


1 want newest, most up-to-date facts 
cooling. Send free catalog about Groe 


Address...... 
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Captan 50-W Spray Program 
Controls Major Fruit Diseases 
All Season Long 


Low-cost control offers you 
bigger profits every year 


An orchard spray program based on 
Captan 50-W, the all-season fungicide, 
controls major fruit diseases from pre- 
pink to harvest. 


For example, scab and powdery mil- 
dew may raise havoc in your orchards. 
To control both diseases, simply com- 
bine Captan 50-W and microfine sulfur 
(at about half dosage each) in all your 
pre-bloom sprays. 

Every dollar you invest in Stauffer’s 
new spray program pays off in higher 
yields, better quality fruit and bigger 
profits .. . this year, next year and in 
years to come. 


Your local Captan 50-W dealer has 
free Stauffer Spray Charts for apples 
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and peaches. They tell you what sprays 
to use to control every fruit pest from 
apple scab to sooty blotch. They also 
contain many helpful hints about the 
best materials to use for special 
problems. 

Why wait? Ask your dealer today 
for your free Stauffer Captan 50-W 
Spray Charts. Or write: Stauffer Chem- 
ical Company, 380 Madison Ave., New 


CHEMICALS 
SINCE aes 
New York « San Francisco « Houston 
Omaha « Los Angeles + Tampa « North 
Portiand » Weslaco «Lubbock « Harvey 
North Little Rock 


On Professional Pride 
De ar Frank: 

I just received a « of the February 
issue of Better Farming Methods. I want 
to congratulate you on you! 
“Professional Pride of A ulture Lead- 
ers”. This certainly portra a picture 
it today. This has not always 
been the case I agree with you that 
agricultural workers should take pride in 
their work. I think it 1 noble calling 

I have taught Vocational Agriculture, 
served as County Agent is Extension 
Specialist. I have alw believed that 
I was rendering a great service 
about the boss, 


editorial on 


as I see 


never worried too muc! 
but I have often aske 
tion, “Am I rendering the 
farmer that I should?” Iw 
answer this question in the 


elf the ques- 
to the 
nt to always 


service 


affirmative 
Agriculture is a noble calling whether 
it be on the farm or professional agricul 
ture. I appreciate 
little bit to mz pl 

sion.—O. N. Andrews, exte 
mist, Alabama Polytech Institute 


prodding us a 


oft our protes - 


sion agrono- 


Dear Frank: 

I read with interest your 
particularly yours of the 
which I feel will do 
agriculture 
professional attitude. “Brother” we need 
more spirit of purpose among our Vo-Ag 
men .. .—Robert J. Bishopp, past presi- 
dent, NVATA, Powell, Wyo. 


editorials and 
recent 


good among 


issue, 


leaders in promoting a bette 


Dear Mr. Waddle: 

I am writing to express my most com- 
plete disagreement with the editorial in 
the February Better Farming Methods on 
professional pride. 

A couple hundred examples could be 
given in Wisconsin alone of men who 
have been in vocational agriculture for 
many years and are thoroughly devoted 
to the profession. To cite just a few, I 
might mention Karl Helwig, Superior; 


E. A. Hutchinson, Clintonville; N. N. 
Rowe, West Salem; F. J. Miller, Oshkosh; 
Eugene Lehrmann, Wausau; Donald 


Kolar, Fennimore; Irving Gerhardt, Madi- 
son: L. W. Beadle, Clinton; J. O. Beadle, 
Galesville. 

I could go on indefinitely naming men 
who have been outstanding in their 
influence with farm boys as well as with 
other members of the profession who 
have had numerous opportunities to go 
into other lines of work and are devoting 
their lives to vocational agricultural edu- 
cation. 

A similar list could be given of the men 


in agricultural 
doubt if in any 
with 


course. I 
find men 
nor men 
who are securing greater satisfaction from 
the work that they are in than the work- 
ers in agricultural education and agricul- 
Louis M. Sasman, chief, 
State Board of 
, Madison 


extension, of 
field you will 


greater professional pride 


tural extension 
education, 
Vocational and Adult Ed 
Wis. 


agricultural 


ucation 


Dear Frank: 

Bravo, for your splendid 
month on professional 
cultural field. I have 
why teachers and exter 
1 of the fine 


this 


agri- 


article 
pride in our 

often wondered 
ion workers feel 
ashamex work they are trying 
to do 

Where else can you see fine youth prog- 
make so much 
guidance. How 
you have to see some boy 
Farmer degree, or 
Contest, to get out some 
ful young farmer that you helped 
start in life. To me, these 
that having money can’t buy. 


took a stand 


ress and 


your 


progress under 
about the feeling 
win the State 
important State 


and see 


some 
success- 
geta 
count a lot 


I think it is time that we 
on our jobs. Tell people we are 
we are agricultural workers and wouldn't 
want to be anything else. I know 
of us have offers to leave the profession 
that are attractive, but let us let people 
know that there are still this 
world who like to feel satisfaction in their 
work to the extent of financial 
John L. Yates, 
Creek, Ala. 


proud 


most 


people in 


sacrifice 


vo-aqd teacher, Tow 


Dear Mr. Waddle: 

I must take exception to your editorial in 
the February, 1958, issue of Farm- 
ing Methods magazine. do so because 
your comments and those quoted by you 
are in direct conflict with the one thing 

1 which I have taken greatest pride dur- 
ing the 29 years I have 
vocational agriculture. 


setter 


been a teacher of 


I challenge your charges of a lack 
professional pride among vo-ag teachers 
on the basis of many contacts with many 
other vo-ag teachers many years 

My personal experience in this some- 
what sophisticated suburban 
Greater Kansas City has greatly increased 
my pride in my chosen field. As a char- 
ter member of Sertoma, the oldest 
largest of our groups, I am almost 
constantly in touch with men from every 
occupational group. I assure 
that my profession is highly regarded 
among our 200 members. I know this 
situation is common in other areas as 
well. 

Perhaps, Mr. Waddle, if you would visit 
any state convention of teachers and 
listen in on group conversations, you 
might change your editorial opinion of 
professional pride among vo-ag_ teach- 
5 

Just to cinch the deal, come to Kansas, 
and get to know our vo-ag teachers. On 
your way stop over in your own state, 
then Iowa, Missouri, or just any old state, 
and “get to know us.” 

Please do this—and then write another 
editorial. It will be different. If not, 
don’t bother to write it at all—as there 
will be too few of us with sufficient pro- 
fessional pride to read it. 


over 


area of 


and 


civic 


can you 


and 
didn’t 
H. D. 


Kans. 


You have a wonderful m: 
I wouldn't be without it. I just 
like this one particular editorial 
Carver, Merriam, 


igazine, 


vo-ag teacher, 


Your 


editorial on 


the 
professional pride 


comments about February 
are cer- 
tainly appreciated, whether you agree or 
I think that 
subject that is very hard to tie 


ifically. 


disagree with my statement. 
this is a 
down 


How 


9 
opinions 


spec 


about it, fellows? Any other 


Editor 
Great Value in Field .. 
Dear Mr. Waddle: 

I have thinking for 
that I would write you a note of con- 
gratulations upon your appointment as 
editor of “Better Farming Methods”. As 
I have told previous editors, I feel that 
this magazine has been of great value in 
the field of vocational agriculture. We 
need someone outside of our own group 
questions as to direction, etc., 
is been doing in a 
I am sure you will con- 
tinue this policy. Your last editorial was 
most inte and I would like to 
respond to it when I have a little more 
time —C. C. agricultural 
education department, North 
State College 


Vo-Ag 


been some time 


to raise 
which this magazine hi 
very fine way. 


‘resting, 


Sca rborough, 
Carolina 


Many thanks, Mr. Scarborough, for 
your nice comments about “Better Farm- 
ing Methods”. We you ll continue 
to consider this 


hope 
magazine of great value 
in the field of vocational agriculture. I'll 
look forward to receiving your comments 
on the editorial in 


our February issue. 


It's Service, 
Dear Frank: 


read Better 
years 


Not Society... 


I have Farming Methods 
for many first as a teacher of 
vocational agriculture and now as a rep- 
resentative of the conservationists. 
Your publication is very helpful to both 
groups, 


soil 


Just recently I have received the Feb- 
ruary issue and would refer you to page 
23 where your Washington News Editor, 
Jay Richter, refers to the Soil Conserva- 
tion Society. I am wondering if this ref- 
erence could be an error either in your 
office or in the reporting of Mr. Richter. 
He refers to Society officials. None of 
our officers or council members have been 
contacted by Mr. Richter and I am at 
loss to know why he would refer to the 
Society at the particular place he did in 
his article. I suspect he meant to refer 
to the Soil Conservation Service. 

Several of your readers have com- 
mented to me about this reference and 
if you would enlighten me about the 
possibility of error, it would be appre- 
ciated.—_H. Wayne Pritchard, executive 
secretary, Soil Conservation Society 


You suspected right, Mr. Pritchard. 
We should have referred to the Soil Con- 
servation Service, not the Soil Conserva- 
tion Society, in our February Washington 
News column. 


(More ECHOES on page 46.) 


Board 
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(A 
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Needs no paint to pre 
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YTay 
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over old sidin 


Big 4 x 


easy to handle 


barns. 


Stonewall Board is ¢ 
proof — ideal for new 
It can be 
same time it 
for a little 
cost! For more inforn 
The Ruberoid Co., 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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takes 


more than 


| 
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Why you should try 
polyethylene film mulching now 


MATERIAL INCLUDED IN 
THIS MAILING: 


Mulching with polyethylene film has been tested 


successfully. In the past two years, it has been inves- 
tigated on experimental stations and commercial farms 


alike. The results have been published in many agri- 


. “Plastic mulches for Horticultural 


Crops” 
by V. A. Clarkson, W. A. Frazier 
— Oregon State College. 


cultural journals. 2. “Effect of Paper and Polyethylene 
Mulches and Plastic Caps on Can- 
taloupe Yields and Earliness.” 
by V. A. Clarkson and W. A. 
Frazier. Reprint of article from 
Proceedings of the American 
Society for Horticultural 
Science. 


These reports are impressive. They describe improve- 
ments in farm production that every agriculturist should 
be familiar with. More than that, you should have first- 


hand knowledge of how mulching with polyethylene film 


3. “Prefabricated Ditch Liners” by 
V. H. Scott, and ‘Plastic Shelters 
for New Lambs” by W. C. Weir, 
T. E. Bond, D. T. Torrell, C. F Kelly 

Reprints of articles from CALI- 
FORNIA AGRICULTURE 


4. “Plastic Films Aid Control of Let- 
tuce Diseases” and ‘Plastic Film 
Mulches May Help Tomato Pro- 
duction” 

by PR. Hepler, M. T. Hilborn, 
G. R. Cooper. Reprints of arti- 
cles from April 1957 MAINE 
FARM RESEARCH. 


can be profitably employed in your own area of operation. 

For that reason, farmers should be encouraged to 
test polyethylene film mulches on a portion of their acre- 
age during April and May, to measure the advantages 
during the current season. Elimination of weeds, reten- 
tion of soil moisture, reduction of rot, increased plant 
vigor, and notable higher and earlier yields are among 
the results that have been obtained. 

To guide you in investigating film mulching with 
5. Information on mulch laying 


equipment used on the Willard 
Wiltse Farm. 


the farmers in your area, we have prepared a kit con- 


taining reprint articles describing its uses and benefits. 
6. Request card for literature, pic- 
Other uses of film made from Bakeire Brand Poly- tures, and diagrams on mulch 
laying equipment. 


ethylene are also discussed, including low-cost animal 


shelters, ditch liners and hot caps. This literature is avail- 

able without cost; just mail the coupon below. 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me the kit of reprints covering poly- 
ethylene film mulching. 


BAKELITE COMPANY, DEPT. CF-16 
| 
| 
| 


UNION 


BAKELITE 


POLYETHYLENE 


The terms BakeLire and Union Carsue are registered trade-marks of UCC, 
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Folks are always talking about 


the weather. Here’s how something 


is being done about it. 


By Larry ©. Berenbach 


@ ONCE AGAIN IT IS that time of 
year when 
over the country are wondering, 


men all 
“Will 


we get sufficient rainfall this growing 


agricultural 


The irrigators are wonder- 
ing, too, “Will we have enough water 
for that last release which puts the cap 
on the crop?” 

Acute water shortages have plagued 
mankind, particularly 
since time began. 


9” 
season! 


agriculturists, 
Archaeologists be- 


lieve that some ancient civilizations 
were wiped out because of lack of 
water. Others were forced to migrate 
and seek out more favorable locations. 
Just in the past half century, there 
were several such migratory move- 


ments here in the United States—the 
result of drouth and crop failure. 


Science has been working hand in 
hand with agriculture attempting to 
eliminate such disasters, and in recent 
years has discovered technological 
methods with which to aid Nature in 


supplying more bountiful rainfall. 
These techniques, which have ex- 
panded rapidly into other related 


fields, come under the heading called 
WEATHER MODIFICATION. These 
processes have been alleviating acute 
water shortages for years in many 
areas, for farmers, ranchers, irrigators, 
municipalities, power companies, the 
pulp and paper industry, and several 
foreign governments. Well organized 
weather modification programs were 
designed for each situation to augment 
Nature’s natural supply. In many 
projects, the problem was eliminated 


altogether; in others, the work is still 
going on. 

The importance of the nation’s water 
problem was acutely brought to the 
attention of a Congressional Commit- 
tee recently by a high-level scientist. 
He stated, in effect, that there are 
three scientific fields which must be 
accelerated with all possible speed— 
Atomic Energy, Rocketry, and Weath- 
er Control. 

Unfortunately, there are only two 
sources of new water supply—one 
from the ocean and the other from the 
clouds. To date, the cost of desalina- 
tion of ocean water has been prohibi- 
tive. Even if desalination costs were 
reduced to the barest minimum, only 
the coastal cities could be partly sup- 
plied because of transportation prob- 
lems involved for inland cities and 
communities. This means, of course, 
that the river of moisture which is 
continually flowing overhead, is our 
only present economical 
new, fresh water supply. 


source of 


Weather Modification 


“Weather Modification,” although a 
relatively new term on the American 
scene, has been widely accepted 
throughout the world. Weather modi- 
fication is Man’s attempt to do some- 
thing about weather for the benefit of 
mankind. These activities now include 
increasing rainfall, increasing snow- 
pack in mountainous regions, the sup- 
pression of hail, the suppression of 
lightning to reduce forest fires and 


To secure answers to some of 
the questions and facts on 
making,” we requested the Water 
Resources Development Corpora 
tion of Denver, Colo. to help us 
prepare this article. 

This corporation is the oldest 
and largest firm in the field, 
active projects on 
nents. Its president, 
Krick, is a world-famous meteor 
ologist who used his 
in long-range weather forecasting 
with great suecess during World 
War II in many big 
carried out by United States and 
Allied Forces. He became Deputy 
Director of Weather Services in 
the European Theatre of War, the 
Chief of the Weather Information 
Section of the Strategic Air 
Forces, and a member of the U.S. 
Army Air Forces Scientific Ad 
visory Group. He was decorated 
by the United States and Frances 
for his meteorological 
ments during the War 

We believe the factual informa 
tion contained in this article 
should help the reader to unde 
stand what is being achieved in 
this most important field. It is 
important, not only because of 
the practical application to agri 
cultural problems, but also be 
cause we note more and more in 
print the statements of our own 
governmental and military bodies 
about the fact that “we must be 
the first to control the weather or 
we face a doom more devastating 
than that of atomic warfare.” 
Editor 


with 
three conti 
Dr. Irving P. 


techniques 


operations 


achieve 
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SPECIAL LOW-COST 
ACCIDENT & ILLNESS 
GROUP PROTECTION 


Only 5c 


a day per person 


At Camps, Conferences, 
Fairs, Tours, Meetings, 
including traveling time. 


| WELCOMES THESE LIBERAL BENEFITS! | 
$25* for any one sickness 
$500 * for any one accident 
covers hospital, nurse, 
cian, medicines, 
other expenses. 


| 

| 

| physi- 
| 

$50* for Dental Service 

| 

| 

| 


dressing and 


$250* for Polio Benefits 
$1000* Loss of life thru Accident 
$1006-$2000 * Loss of iimbs or sight 
' according to termes of the Master Policy on 
| file with the Director of Extension Service, 
| Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


| protection covers both local and na- 
tional gatherings and transportation hazards 

| to and from destination by auto, bus, train 

| or airplane as provided in application and 
days covered, 

Low Cost Convenient 
Make your next conducted trip worry-free. 
Write today for complete information 
about American Income's Special Coverage 
Protection. It's free without obligation. 


AMERICAN INCOME 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


1935 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 2, Indiana 


GET A ROOF 


THAT'S 


WEATHERPROOF 


Save yourself 
days and dollars 
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THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU application 
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offers the possibility in the future for 
the suppression of tornadoes, diverting 
hurricanes, ete. when it can be prac- 
ticed on a broader scale. 


Rain Increase 

So we may fully understand what 
rain increase involves, we must first 
understand that this is not a panacea 
for all of agriculture’s water troubles. 
Some day when properly developed, 
it, or some similar process, will be the 
answer. All phases of our national 
economy rise and fall with the avail- 
ability of economical fresh-water sup- 
plies and it is almost certain that 
some action will be demanded to aug- 
ment the nation’s water requirements. 
Water supply is fast becoming one of 
our foremost national problems. This 
one great basic national resource is 
being depleted at an alarming rate, 
due to the ever-increasing trend of our 
population, the tremendous growth of 
industry and its attendant use of great 
quantities of water, and the opening 
up of more and more irrigated areas. 

Let us explore the possibilities of 
rain increase and first point out its 
limitations. If we can correct some 
of the misconceptions which have 
arisen around this process, then we 
can clear the way for the facts. First, 
Man cannot “make it rain” from a 
clear sky. There is no such thing asa 
“rain maker.” The term “rain mak- 
ing” presupposes that Man can make 
acloud. Second, Man cannot create a 
cloud except in the laboratory under 
closely controlled laboratory condi- 
tions. Third, Man cannot move a cloud 
about or change the direction or the 
velocity of the wind. 

What, then, you say, can he do? He 
can, if present weather conditions are 
correct, increase the rainfall out of a 
storm. Working within the framework 
of Nature’s natural storminess, the 
experienced and scientifically qualified 
cloud seeder can bring down eco- 
nomically significant amounts of pre- 
cipitation over that which would have 
fallen naturally. These amounts vary 
with the type of storms which are 
“seeded” and generally average out, 
over a year’s operation, somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 10 to 20 percent. 

Concrete evidence of the increases 
in rainfall through cloud seeding are 
found in the Federal Advisory Com- 
mittee Report which found increase 
in the projects along the West Coast 
of 9 to 17 percent, calculated by the 
most conservative of formulas. 


The Beginnings of 
Cloud Seeding 

Research in weather modification 
has been going on for years. Actually, 
an approach along scientific lines was 
made in the 1890’s. Patents were 
granted in the United States and in 


Europe on devices by which dry-ice 
pellets were to be projected directly 
into cloud formations. It is to be as- 
sumed that even at this early date, 
they understood or suspected the me- 
chanisms which produced rainfall, but 
because they did not understand that 
Nature could not be forced, but rather 
Man must work within the 
of natural rain mechanisms 
hand with Nature—their efforts were 
thwarted and finally abandoned 


framework 


hand-in- 


Experimental Research 

The weather modification sleeping 
giant was revived and stimulated by 
Drs. Irving Langmuil Vincent 
Schaefer of General Electric Research 
Laboratories in 1946. 
experiments, conducted in cold-box 
tests, proved to them that producing 
rain by artificial stimuli was factual 
and scientifically possil Then the 
General Electric and 
other experimenters used these find- 
ings for free atmospher The 
initial experiments in the open pro- 
duced snowfall from a cloud of super- 
cooled water droplets by dispersing 
dry ice within the cloud from aircraft. 
Beginning also in 1946, experimenters 
other than General Electric 
the field, and during t 
years, have produced in 
dence that it is not 
possible but also economi 


ana 


The laborato1 y 


} 
Labora ories 


tests 


entered 

succeeding 
reasing evl- 
onl technically 


cally sound 
Weather Modification Theory 
Broadscale cloud seeding operations 


to increase natural precipitation, in 


order to be successful, must be de- 
signed to direct the effects of the op- 
eration accurately to a specific target. 
Maximum benefits can be best at- 


tained during widespr: 
storm situations. 


continuous 


Economically successful cloud seed- 
ing operations are dependent upon the 
operator’s thorough knowledge of 
Nature’s rain-producing mec! 


nanismMs, 


Nature precipitates water from cloudy 
skies in two stages. The first stage is 
droplet or ice-crystal formation by a 
process known as nucleation; the sec- 
the and coal- 
escence of ice crystals or drops thus 
produced until they have sufficient 
weight to fall through the airstream 
supporting them. Nucleation involves 
the formation of drops, or ice crystals, 
upon foreign matter such as dust, salt 
particles from the ocean, loam parti- 
cles, hygroscopic smoke particles, or 
other foreign matter floating in the 
atmosphere. These microscopic par- 
ticles act as nuclei to which moisture 
is attached to form water drops at 
temperatures warmer than freezing, or 
ice crystals at temperatures colder 
than freezing. The efficiency of this 
process is a function of temperatures 
and the substance upon which this 


fgrowtn 


ond stage is 
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moisture collects. Ice nuclei, in Nat- 
ure, form at temperatures far below 
freezing. 


Silver Iodide Nucleation 

The principles of artificial nuclea- 
tion using silver iodide, are 
in FIG. 1. 
altitude in 


illustrated 
The column at left indicates 
feet. It atmo- 
spheric conditions on a typical summer 
day. It must be understood that tem- 
perature regimes are not the same for 
every weather situation. In winter on 
in high latitudes, for example, the 
temperatures may be 
much lower altitudes 
form drawn 


indicates 


much colder at 
The triangular 
inside the cloud illus- 
trates the decrease in moisture with 
altitude in the atmosphere. 
warmer levels, 


At lower 
much more 
water available for condensation and 
precipitation because there is a cor- 


there is 


responding decrease in water vapor 

in suspension the colder the air be- 

comes. 
Let’s 


that's 


ippose we have a cloud mass 


into three 


divided 
with temperaturs 


ZOonNeS, all 


colder than freez- 


ing. In the lower zone, in a tempera- 
and 25° F., the 
cloud is unaffected by artificial nucle- 


ture range between 32 


ation because silver iodide crystals do 


not act as ice nuclei until tempera- 
tures are colder than 25° F. In the 
one between 25° F. and 5 F., the 
water content can be affected by sil- 


Thus. this is the 
which 


crystals 


ver iodide nucleation 
sone within the cloud mass in 
silver iodide will form ice 

On the other hand, natural nucleat- 
ing materials do not begin to take 
effect until the temperatures are cold- 
er than 5° F. and, therefore, are inef- 
fectual within this layer of cloud. At 
temperatures colder than 5° F., water 
vapor in the cloud can be affected by 
substances occurring in Nature which 
produce ice crystals. This effect is not 
complete, however, until temperatures 
are near -13° F., so there is still, in 


MAKE OWN CHARTS—Parke county, In- 
diana, Extension agents use homemade 
charts, tables, and graphs at their annual 
meetings with their Extension committee. 
Above, Assistant Agent Jim Barnett tells 
a 4-H story in graphic style. These agents 
say they are no better than anyone else on 
printing and chart making. However, they 
feel that the local figures overcome this 
deficiency. 


this segment of the cloud, an action of 
silver iodide in augmenting Nature’s 
ice-crystal production. Finally, at 
levels of approximately -40° F. clouds 
crystallize without nucleation of any 
kind because this is the temperature 
level at which ice crystals will form 


which is precipita 
fects of natural 
in the 
ratio of induced 


ural precipitatior 
than in summ« 


ment of cloud affected by artificial 
nucleation contains much more water 
than the higher portions of the cloud 


nucleation processes may exceed that 


proportion ol 


spontaneously in saturated air. temperature zon¢ 
The distribution of water vapor in seeding. Tt 
the atmosphere is such that the seg- higher latitud 


Next month we'll contin th 


influenced by natural nucleation. ‘sion of weather modification wi 
Consequently in some instances, the about the 
amount of water that is precipitated 
to the earth by the effects of artificial 
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Clearance 
Sprayer 


TODAY the swing is to... 
WISCONSIN-POWERED 


farmequipment 


SELF-PROPELLED 


powered 
self- | : 
propelled 
McCormick 
Swather on 
prope Finco 
vy Cre € 
"e The growing popularity of Wisconsin-powered self-propelled equipr t 
speaks for itself when you consider the advantages of Wisconsin Air-( 
Heavy-Duty Design and Construction and High Torque Perforn 


AIR COOLING, as supplied on all Wisconsin Engines (3 to 56 hp.) permits ex 
tremely compact installation, keeps engine weight to a minimum and r 
quires the least amount of attention. You get a highly maneuverabl 
versatile machine with full control at your finger tips, under all field « 
ditions ... uphill, downhill, over rough or soft ground, working in hea 
cropped fields, getting in and out of tight corners and keeping your ¢ on 
the work that is being done. And you get efficient cooling at all tempera 
tures up to 140° F. No water to boil away in hot weather; no freeze-ups 
in cold weather. 
HEAVY-DUTY DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION provides the in-built stamina that can 
“take it” no matter how rough or tough the going. The drop-forged crank 
shaft runs on tapered roller bearings at BOTH ends. 
BASIC HIGH TORQUE supplies the load-holding Lugging Power that / 's on 
through the shock loads and heavy pulls — helps to prevent stalling 
More than 2,000 Authorized Service Stations (there is one near you) 
carry replacement parts. 
These cre some of the reasons why leading bullders of self-propelled farm equipment ond a 


grect variety of other farm and orchard equipment specify ‘‘Wisconsin Power 


It will pey you 
to do the same for your equipment. 


Write for free copy of Engine Bulletin S$-223. 


_ World's Largest Builders of 


Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 


MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 
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DODSON FFA MEMBERS 
are shown here deadening a 
cull hardwood overtopping 
young pine trees. This wood- 
land, used as a demonstration 
plot, is owned by the Dodson 
High School and managed by 
the Dodson FFA Chapter. 


VO-AG FOREST PLOTS... 


There’s no better place to teach 
forestry than in the woods. 

At least that’s the opinion of 
many ag teachers who 

have gone out and found 

a forestry demonstration plot 


for their vo-ag classes. 


By Jared Y. Terry 
Vo-Ag Instructor, Dodson, La. 
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@ HAVE YOU EVER WISHED for a forest to let your 

students learn firsthand about the problems of wood- 
land management? I did. But that was before our vo-ag 
students got busy and found the ideal spot for forestry 
study—a 10-acre plot of woods and pastur: 

It would seem that the task of securing a forestry labora- 
tory for the Dodson vo-ag classes would be a simple one, 
indeed. After all, the school is located in the leading soft- 
wood timber region of Louisiana. Then it would seem 
that finding trees for student use would be as easy as find- 
ing apples in Washington or potatoes in Idaho. But, the 
task was harder than it appeared. 

Much of the timber near the school is owned by large 
timber corporations. Their local representatives are sym- 
pathetic and cooperative with our efforts to secure land 
and timber for school use, but as yet we haven’t been able 
to use company land as demonstration projects. We have 
been close to success at times, but have never been able 
to complete a deal. But, since the aim of a school is to pre- 
pare students to take their rightful place in the community, 
practical forestry instruction is essential. 

For a number of years, the Louisiana Forestry Commis- 
sion has offered a limited number of seedlings for vo-ag 
projects. And most of the boys have used these seedlings 


\ 

4 
i 
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Won’t Show up in Milk or Meat 
Safer, More Effective Against “’Resistant’’ Flies 


N many cases infants, invalids and the aged 

rely almost wholly on milk as the mainstay 

of their diets. Even the average person's diet 

consists of 29°% milk or milk products. No 

wonder the Food & Drug Administration 

objects to even trace amounts of insecticidal 
residues in milk. 

Laboratory analyses of milk and meat from 
cows sprayed with Pyrenone for 4 successive 
years — right up to the time the samples were 
obtained — showed no piperonyl butoxide or 
pyrethrins in the milk, muscle or fat tissues. 

Dairy sprays based on Pyrenone are not 
only safer for use in barns, cattle pens and 
milk rooms, but they are highly effective 
against resistant flies. Pyrenone emulsions 


Putting tdeas to 


provide prolonged protection against hor 
flies, mosquitoes, sand flies, stable flles — and 
even 3 to 5 days’ protection against tabanids! 

Where insect control is inadequate 
existent, these annoying biting flie 
beef-weights down... 
fat content of milk. 

For complete information on Pyren 
based concentrates, suitable for exacting 
mulations and for use in automati 
sprayers .. . aerosol generators . 
tional sprayers . . . and the more recent “push 
button” fly-control installations in dairy barns, 
contact the nearest office of Fairfield Chen 
Division, Food Machinery and Chemical Co: 
poration. 


and lower the | 


Work 


FOOD ieeetaiiiihiatainied AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


F 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


>-hemical!l 


Sales Headquarters 
441 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Branches In Principal Cities. In Canada: Natural Products Corp., Montreal and Toronto 
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SPRAYERS 


SMITH Evergreen Hose Sprayers 


| 


Give best possible job of properly mixed 
materials. Very popular. Send for circular. 


SMITH 


GARDEN KING 
Low Priced 
Power Sprayer. 
Finest made. 
12 Gallon Capacity 
Idea! for spraying 


job. Briggs & Stratton 
engine. Double bladed 
mechanical agitator 
15 ft. spray hose. 


Send 
for 


D. B. SMITH & CO. 


454 Main St., Utica 2, N.Y. 
“Originators of Sprayers” 

Canadian Rep. G. L. Cohoon 
1265 Stanley St., Montreal 2, Canada 
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Ask about the NEW 
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Self-Priming Portable 


THREE MODELS: 
Model 20T i 
Us 
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Model ISTPE | M I Ur 


“WRITE TODAY to Dept. BFM ‘ 
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IRRIGATION DIVISION 
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to start woodlands of their own. This 
method doesn’t substitute for an 
organized forestry lab where ade- 


quate records can be compiled over a 
period of years. 


Take the Lead 


This was the situation facing us in 
November of 1956 when our vo-ag 
class got into a discussion about the 
problems of a school forest. Someone 
remembered that the school owned a 
farm in the early days of the Smith- 
Hughes program. We naturally de- 
cided to investigate this possibility. 


Boys 


Our investigation showed that the 
school still owned 10 acres of farm 
land, four of which had lain idle for 
many years. Six acres had been 
rented out for pasture 

Armed with these facts, the boys 
contacted the school principal and 


the local school board members and 
their plan for a 
forest. They approved the 
submitted it to the 


discussed school 
and 


School 


idea 
Parish 


Board for approval. They approved 
the proposal. The four acres of idle 
land was turned over to the FFA 


Chapter at once. Plans were made to 


put the other six acres into the pro- 
gram at the end of the year. Our 
forestry laboratory had become more 
than a vision. 
Work Begun on Forest 

A preliminary check showed that 
four acres had grown up in a mixture 


of pines, cull hardwoods and briars. 


A part of the area was so crowded 
that pulpwood-sized pines were dy- 
ing. Another area, about one acre, 


brush and a 
few rough, poor-quality pines. Almost 
every condition facing the small land- 
owner was found on the four 


was open land except fo1 


acres. 


Realizing that a long-range plan 
be developed, we 
Hough, Soil Conservation 


Winn Parish, to 


should called on 


M. J. 


Service, 


assist us. 


Hough helped us 


( lop a plan that 


VO-AG POND—This farm pond is the fa- 
vorite project of Dodson vo-ag students. 
It’s a part of their school forestry demon- 
stration plot. 


called for four jobs to be done during 
the 1956-57 school yeai 

The first chore was to selectively 
mark trees for cutting in the over- 
stocked part of the plot. This was 
carefully done by placing paint spots 
on the trees selected for harvest. The 
trees that were crowded and those 
that were diseased or crooked were 
harvested. We left crop trees with 
enough room to grow { about the 
next five years, the time et for an- 
other thinning. 

Upon completion of the marking 
bids for the timber were taken. The 
successful bidder harvested 21.80 
cords of pulpwood ane i the Chap- 
ter $119.90 
Ready for Next Job 

The next job was to dispose of 
worthless culls that were crowding 


valuable pines. The 


and shading out 


large, non-merchantable culls were 


girdled by the boys du lab periods 

Last December w ompleted the 
fourth and final job ting 2,000 
seedlings to put the -acre forest 
into full productior Even this task 
provided valuable int tion. Slash 
and loblolly pines we et t to de- 
termine the most suit pec 
the site and area 

To fully round out the forestry pro- 
gram, we began to ound for 
some way to include recreation in the 
project We decided a pona would be 
the best bet for satisfying this objec- 
tive. During the summer of 1957 we 
hired a dirt moving contractor to con- 
struct a farm pond on this area 
Working with the Soil Conservatior 
engineer, we built a one-acre pond 
about 11 feet deep in the middle. Our 


part of the cost just about wij 


wood mone\ but we felt 


oul pulp 
worth it 


that it was 


In the fall of 1957 we ebuilt the 
fences, sodded the spi vith car- 
pet grass, sprigged the dam _ with 
coastal bermuda, and over-planted it 


all with Italian rye g1 Later wi 
pond with 000 bream 
fertilized it. During the winter 


months we 


stocked the 
and 
have set out numerous 


shade tree and 
hardwoods. The 


ornamental colorful 
boys are looking for- 
ward to 
future—fishing and lounging on the 
boat dock 

This February we set out an addi- 


tional 4,000 slash pines on the 


some pleasant times in the 


remaln- 


ing acres and reset 


some olf the area 
where last season’s survival was poor. 
We do not claim our vo-ag forest 


to be a new or unique accomplish- 


ment or to be especially 
Actually, too small for a 
truly , but the boys 
and I agree that this has been one of 
our most enjoyable 
undertakings.—End 


noteworthy. 
our area 1S 
realistic operation 


and _ satisfying 
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REPORT TO AGRICULTURAL LEADERS 


Three midwest farmers 
report on ‘Hygromix’ 
feeding trial results 


by Eugene S. Hahnel 


Fred Hardin of Knightstown, 


raised hogs for 42 ye 


Indiana, who has 
irs, summarized the first three 
than all the figures. 
neighbors came around,’ Hardin tells, 
iotic when they saw 


‘Hygromix’ field trials better 
‘and 
wanted to get some of this antil 


what my pigs were doing 


“The 


we quit feeding ‘Hygromix’ the treated pigs kept on gaining like a house 


It was very interesting. 


thing I liked,’ he continued, “‘was that after 
a-fire. The control pigs will never catch up with the ‘Hygromix’ pigs.” 


Carl Alexander of Kempton, Indiana, farrows 
his sows on the same ground every year, and puts 
his pigs out to pasture as soon as possible. He fig- 
ures his hogs are about as infested with worms as 
the average farmer’s. ‘““This was one of the best- 
doing bunches of pigs I’ve ever fed,” said Carl of 


his ‘Hygromix’ group. “The thing I noticed was 
that I didn’t have any runts in the bunch that got ‘Hygromix.’ In the 
other lot I counted eight runts that'll never amount to very much.” 


Gene Roe, North Salem, Indiana, buys and fat- 
Mr. 


Roe’s feeding trial shows how ‘Hygromix’ kills 


tens a couple of hundred feeder pigs a year. 
worms before they mature. “I didn’t see many 
worms passed in the lot fed ‘Hygromix,’”’ Roe re- 
ports. ““But when we weighed the ‘Hygromix’ hogs 


a month later and they showed up much heavier 
than the others (treated with another wormer), I knew that ‘Hygromix’ 
got the worms. That was the kind of results we were hoping for.” 
Gene continues, “We didn’t have any scouring in the ‘Hygromix’ 
pigs, but we did in the other lot. Eleven weeks after the test started 
we cut out all hogs weighing 200 pounds or more to send to market. 
We had eight in the ‘Hygromix’ lot, but only one in the other.” There 
was a 23% feed savings in the lot of pigs fed ‘Hygromix’-fortified feed. 


FLY GROMIxX 


(S. hygroscopicus Fermentation Products, Lilly) 


Litty 


ONDITIONS OF FIELD TRIALS 


below give 


The chart 


split-lot tests carried on by t! 


Each man divided his | 
groups. One lot (called the cor 
handled and fed exactly as each n 


accustomed to doing with his ow: 


The ‘Hygromix’ groups o! |i 
an identical ration except that 
included at th 


antibiotic was 


mended level. And, of course, no 
method besides ‘Hygromix’ was u 
control in these 


worms Proups Ol 


All the pigs used in these farm fie 

were already infested with wor? 

put on ‘Hygromix’-fortified feed 
than recommended. In spite of tl 
‘Hyg 


up clearly in this summary of the r 


advantage, the value of romix’ 


ROE HARDIN ALEXANDER 
Control ‘Hygromix’ | Control ‘Hygromix ont Hygromix’ 
i 

No. pigs } 

tested 29 31 37 | 38 65 

— ——- } 

Days | 

on test 76 76 | 56 6 6 ¢ 

Average 

Start. wt 41.29 40.61 } 15.70 15.50 25.89 

Average | 

daily gain 1.33 1.59 l l 00 4 

Extra | 

gain % 19.6 | | 0 14 

Feed per | | 

Ib. gain 421 3.24 | 2.99 | 2.71 | 3.4 3.58 


Your favorite pig and hog feeds (including sup 
plements to be mixed with grains) are already 
available with ‘Hygromix.’ Let your feed dealer 
know right away that you are interested in 
preventing worm damage to your hogs by using 
‘Hygromix’-fortified swine feeds. Feed them to 
all your hogs...all the time. 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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YOU CAN MAKE 
THEM LISTEN... 


WHEN THEY JUST DON'T CARE 


Ag leaders often have the unpleasant task of talking 
to groups that aren’t really interested. 
Here’s a practical answer to this common problem. 


By Robert T. Oliver 


What would you do if you were speaking to a group that was afire with 
eagerness to be gone? What if your topic was something like “the nature, 
utility, and limitations of categorical, disjunctive, and hypothetical 
syllogisms”? What if the hour was 11:00 a.m., on the Saturday of the 
“big game,” with a dance to follow that evening? The topic might be 
important—but the audience couldn’t care less! 

It would be refreshing if our responsibilities never demanded that we 
talk on anything that isn’t exciting, or lively, or urgently appealing to 
those to whom we must speak. 

3ut the big, fat fact that stands leering over our shoulders or even 
intrudes sometimes into our dreams is this—it is part of our work to 
create interest where it just simply doesn’t exist. 

Some things, such as an explosion of the local oil refinery or a scandal 
involving the town minister and the banker’s daughter, are inherently 
interesting. They attract interest as surely as a spilled jar of honey 
attracts flies. 

Other things, such as the fiscal measures required to control inflation, 
possess within themselves just as genuine elements of interestingness 

This is the second in —but the attractive features are hidden so deep that often they never 
are found. Our first business as speakers is to locate these innately 
appealing elements that lie submerged in our apparently dull topics. And 
on a problem of concern our second business is to bring these interesting qualities out into promi- 

to all ag leaders— nent display as a means of converting the indifference of our listeners 
. into a sense of personal involvement with the problem being discussed. 

It is not necessary (or desirable) to live always on tip-toe or to go 
about forever uttering exclamations of delight. Neither is it needful to 
more features on this keep our listeners continuously atingle with pleasure and excitement as 
they listen to our sparkling discourse. There is a large place for sober, 
serious thinking that is neither fancy nor frivolous. 

But a dead speech to a dead audience does neither speaker nor listeners 
any good at all. Happily, such a situation is never inevitable. There is 
always a way out, regardless of how solidly dullness seems to be 
entrenched. 


a series of articles 
how to be a better 
speaker. We'll have 


topic in coming issues of 
“Better Farming Methods’’. 


> First, watch your own voice and manner. If the subject seems deadly 
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to you, you will signal this reaction 
through a flatness of your tones, a 
stiffness or a slump in your bodily > 7 
posture, and a stoniness of your facial by DINO, the Sinclair dinosaur 
expression. 

However, if you truly feel the im- 
portance of what you are saying to 
your listeners (not its importance to | 
Washington, or even just to yourself, 


Howdy, (tis new, Dino! Engine on the 


but to those to whom you are talking), friend ! other tractor wore out 
you can hardly fail to communicate a : : ieee 
sense of personalized urgency. “You That tractor mighty quick. Repair bills 
can’t sell until you have first been looks 


sold.” How true this is! To try to 
explain some policy merely from a 
sense of unwilling duty is like trying 
to whip a dead horse onto its feet 


«a, Were getting 
} high 


> Second, think through the topic . 
analytically until you really see just «~\ 
how it directly affects your proposed ng 
audience. If you just can’t see that it 
has any genuine relevance to them, 
the solution is easy: Don’t talk to 

them, about it. If it does affect them, — 
be sure to start your speech by show- 
ing them how and to what degree. 
Then don’t ignore their relationship 
to it through the rest of your talk, but 
build this connection into every para- 
graph 


Try formulating your main points 
for the speech in terms of, “you, my a 
listeners.” Illustrate it in terms of — LATER 
their own experience. Tie it to them a = : ONE YEAR 


so closely that they will feel you are 


talking fully as much about them as / What you need is Thanks, Dino, 
. about the subject. KTRA DUTY MOTOR for that tip on 

Everyone likes to be talked about; | 

few enjoy being talked to—and no one It helps keep repair bills 
rants to talke ( 

wants to be talked down to down, gives extra extra protection, 

> Third, make them feel the urgency, | against wear, ore Tractor’s running 

the immediacy, of what you are dis- | 


tractor life. > like new...shows 
"| no signs of 
engine wear ! 


cussing. Explain it in relation to | 
what must be done now—or of what | 
plans must be made now. | 
Don’t let yourself or your listeners | 
feel that this is a remote problem | 
which must be considered sometime, 
some place, by some one. Again, if 
it doesn’t belong right here, right now, 
with these folks in front of you, it 
probably isn’t the time to discuss it. 


> Fourth, be exceedingly specific and 
practical in showing them just how the 
subject of your talk will help them. 
If you don’t know, find out—by getting 
additional information or by thinking 
harder about what you already have. 

While you are preparing the talk, 
ask yourselves, “What problems do 
these people have that will be solved 
or eased by this program?” Then, 
talk about their problems and show 
them the way to the solution. 

If it is the Soil Bank plan you are 
talking about, don’t start with Wash- 
ington or the national aspects (though 
you may get to them later), but begin 
by showing what effects it will have 
in helping overcome local difficulties. 


“its smart farm to give your 
equipment extra protection against wear. 
Refill now with... 


Get the finest for your car, too! Ask your Sinclair Representa- 
tive about Sinclair Extra Duty Triple X Multi-Grade Motor Oil. 


for every 
> Fifth, remember that humor is a Sinclair Refining Company, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Long Life? 


YOU CAN'T BEAT 


Ss, 


GALVANIZED SHEETS GUARD YOUR FARM 

AGAINST COSTLY RUST AND CORROSION 
Year after vear of rust-free service 

. with little or no upkeep prob- 
lems... that’s the beauty of gal- 
vanized sheets! For best value, 
buy sheets with a Grade-Marked 
label that shows the weight of 
zine coating in ounces. And for 
longer service, 
specify heavy- 
coated sheets 
such as this 
“Seal of Quality” 


‘FREE INSTRUCTION MANUALS! 
' Write To Field Office 
| American Zine Institute 


ROTO-SPEED 


mowed pastures, 


shredded stalks, 
mulched stubble, 


topped crops, | 


cleared land 
and year-round 
reliability. 
That's why it’s 
the most 
famous rotary 
cutter of 


uso card. them all. 


IMPLEMENT CO. \ 


ALBANY, GEORGIA 


Factory Branch 


Waco, Texas 
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We'll be 
glad to 


arrange a 
Roto-Speed 
Rotary Cutter 
stration 
for you. Drop 


wonderful bridge, and use it for just 
that, a bridge—to link your audience 
to the topic. Telling jokes of no spe- 
cial relevance for five minutes before 
you plunge off into an unrelated and 
dull discussion is not only useless but 
actually harmful. 

You 


(by commencing as though yours was 


have deceived your audience 
to be an entertaining performance), 
and they quite properly resent the 
anti-climax which follows. But start, 
if you can, with a humorous note that 
really leads directly into the subject. 
And matter your 
topic is, do your best to enliven it from 
time to time with 
relevant jests. These 
spots on a hard journey 


no how serious 


appropriate and 
are like resting 
and are just 
as much appreciated. 


> Sixth, when you can do so, in- 
troduce the cevice of competition 
Whether rightly or not, we human 


beings have a deep-seated urge to 
“keep up with the Joneses.” We want 
to deserve to think well of ourselves 
and to be highly regarded by others 

Show how other communities have 
sacrificed or engaged in unusual ef- 
forts to do what you are advising— 
and point out that this particular com- 
munity you are addressing can do the 
same thing, perhaps even at less cost 
and possibly with better results. 

All of us love a contest—especially 
if we are contestants and are likely to 


win! 


> Seventh, appeal to your listeners to 
help you overcome the indifference of 
others. 

Ask them for help and partnership 
in arousing the general public to an 
awareness of the urgency of the prob- 
lem. Point out that many regard it 
with indifference, but you know they 


are different. Is this dishonest? Every 
parent and teacher kn« 
great motivato Even 1 
talked to his Jewish listeners in terms 
of their being a “chose 


IS a 


Of course you will avoid de 
ing any other special group or loca 
but 


pealing for help in overcoming } 


this won't kee; ou from ap- 


lethargy. 


And your first 


be to see the listeners t in front of 
you perk up and take esh intere 
in what you have to 

Indifference is not easy shell 
pierce There IS no 
that ar yone ol thes« oins 


ods will always we 


used together may st produce 


result on a particul occas 
you may hope for 

Life has so many challenging 
that by 
beings must wrap ou 
ket of indifference to y topi 
to 


sheer 


y owe 


say, “Foreign missio1 
important, but I nply hav: 
them to the ( r of others 
You may say, “Foreign policy is vital, 


may have 
are 


leave 


but I don’t have time to study 

it.” Your own audiences, sin 

can’t be expected to take a lively in- 
terest in everything that you think 
important. 

But, more to the point, if your audi- 
ence is indifferent to what you are 
saying, it is always wise to examine 
what can be done to improve the 
speaking. Whatever faults lie in the 


listeners or in the situation you often 
can’t help. But usually 


you can com- 


pensate for them by adopting the 
seven-fold plan for combatting indif- 
ference. 

It is amazing—and heartening—to 


note what can be accomplished simply 
by knowing how 
enough to try hard 


and by Carlne 
End 


People Watch Television 

The average viewer will spend 
about 11 hours a week watching tele- 
vision on weekday evenings. This is 
indicated by research done in com- 
munities where television is becoming 
firmly established, and was reported 
by the National Project in Agricul- 
tural Communications at Michigan 
State University. 


Probably 90 percent of the homes 
will have TV sets and nine out of ten 
of the sets can be expected to be 
turned on for four hours on an aver- 
age weekday evening. 


Monday through Friday evenings, 
husbands, wives, and grownup chil- 
dren will spend about three and a 


half hours each evening in TV view- 
ing: children 10-18 will view 
slightly less than 3 hours; and chil- 
dren under 10, 2 hours. 


for 


Poison Ivy Immunization 


A woman Miss 
Strauss, director of the 
oratory at University 
York University, perfected a 
and painless method of 
immunization against poison ivy. The 
called 


Margaret 
allergy 


Hospital, New 


chemist, 


iaDd- 


has 
harmless 


product, Aqua Ivy, is now 
being made commercially and _ is 
available on a nationwide scale for 
the first time. 


A study of 121 patients in New- 
burgh, N. Y., showed this compound 
to be 93 percent effective. The manu- 
claim that this 
is less painless than former prepara- 
tions because it is made with a salt- 
water base natural to the 
Former preparations were made with 
alcohol or oil for a base 

This product be of great 
value in protecting children attending 
summer camp. 


facturers inoculation 


poay 


should 


Roofing & Siding ‘ 
| 
324 Ferry St., Lafayette, Indiana, Dept. 

| 

| 

| 
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SPRINGTIME FOOT 


ROT AND CALF 


Every spring, soaking rains, 
sudden temperature variations, 
mud, and variable pasture condi- 
tions combine to boost sharply the 
incidence of foot rot and calf 
pneumonia. 

Added to the springtime work- 
load, these diseases may pose 
serious labor and economic threats. 
A medication, therefore, which will 
effectively combat foot rot and 
pneumonia at low cost is especially 
welcome. 

INJECTION BICILLIN FORTIFIED 
provides both high and prolonged 


CHANGEABLE WEATHER 
MEANS MORE 
PULLET DISEASE 


BICILLIN 
(Dry 


pullet 


POULTRY FORMULA 
is your best choice against 
Its 
powerful antibiotic concentrations 


or bluecomb disease. 
supply specific, rapid action. Its 
DRY powder form, in unbreak- 


able, crushproof, foil envelopes, blood levels for prevention and 
provides truly modern, economical treatment of disease——in a single 
medication. shot. INJECTION BICILLIN: FORTI- 


FIED remains actively in the blood 
stream for as long as one week! 

INJECTION BICILLIN FORTIFIED 
is also highly effective against 


BICILLIN POULTRY FORMULA 
x (Dry) is available in packages of 
two aluminum-foil envelopes, 
25,000,000 units DRY BICILLIN per 

envelope. 


shipping fever and navel ill. Avail- 
able: vials of 10 and 50 ce. (300,000 


CATTLEMEN! Recent 
Mississippi State show 
50,000 units of 


studies at 
that 35,000- 
penicillin activity 
to cattle 


ncidence of frothy 


per head per day added 


feed reduces the 


bloat. (A single aluminum-foil en- 
velope of BICILLIN POULTRY For 
MULA (DRY) contains 25,000,000 
units of penicillin activity. 


TWO-WAY C.R.D TREATMENT PREFERABLE 
Primary and Secondary Infections Usually Involved 
Wveth offers two poultry spe- ing water, to provide a “one-two” 
punch in disease prevention. 
Injectable BICILLIN-SM comes 
in containers of 100 and 500 cce., 
and BICILLIN POULTRY FORMULA 
(DRY) comes in packages of two 
aluminum-foil envelopes, contain- 
ing 25,000,000 units of Bicillin per 
envelope. 


cialties to treat chronic respiratory 
disease (C.R.D), or air-sae infection. 
BICILLIN'-SM, the 4-times- 
longer-acting Bicillin with dihydro- 
streptomycin to stop air-sac infection 
and put birds back on feed. 
Easy-to-use BICILLIN" POULTRY 
FORMULA (Dry), for use in drink- | 


PNEUMONIA HIT HARD BY 


units per in 1 ee. TUBE) 
sterile needle units (600,000 3 
per cc.), and in disposable syrings 


of 2,400,000 units each 


K.O.’s CALF SCOURS! 
Both antibiotics and int 

adsorbents are necessary for effec 

tive control of calf scours. BOL 4 

KAO-STREP* with Vitamin A = 

particular value in controlling thi a 

disease. 
30LUS KAO-STREP with Vit 

A has a comprenensiv¢ or! 

specifically tailored to comb 

scours. It provides streplomycin to 

kill scours bacteria; pectin and 

alumina to coat, soothe and pro 

tect irritated intestinal walls; and 


Vitamin A to help build natura 
resistance. 
Available: packages of 2 (sing 
treatment) and 10 boluses (mult 
| ple-dose ). 


Proved Safest! 


To Keep Animals Healthy Economically ; | 
RELY ON WYET) ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS | 
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All Signs Point to CONTRACT 


@ THE HOG BUSINESS IS CHANG- 

ING! There’s been nothing like 
it since the broiler industry went 
through its upheaval to settle in the 
South as a highly integrated operation. 

No doubt, farmers will be asking 
you about some developments that 
have started to shape the hog industry 
along the lines that broilers 
followed. 

The trend is definitely toward inte- 


same 


gration. The big question is, “Where 
will this integrated giant finally 
settle?” Some see the South as the 


future hog producing center. Others 
are just as sure the hog business is in 
the Corn Belt to stay. 

Be that as it may, you'll still want 
to have some answers ready when 
farmers ask you about contract farm- 
ing for the hog producer. Here are 
some of the more important develop- 
ments of recent months. You may 
want to write directly to the com- 
panies involved in these changes fo: 
full details of their program 


The Pig Parlor Plan 

The pig parlor plan offered by Rals- 
ton Purina Company of St. Louis was 
one of the early changes in the pork 
industry. Today more than 8,000 of 
these modern units are in operation. 
That’s a gain of 5,000 over last year. 

Farmers signing for this plan raise 
their market hogs in modern concrete- 
floored barns and farrow four to five 
times a year. These units 
about 12 sows each. 

Another hog integration plan is of- 
fered by the Staley Milling Company, 
a Kansas City manufacturer. 
Farmers who sign a contract with this 
company agree to buy Staley feed for 
five years. Under this plan, which is 
tied in with three packing companies, 
farmers are promised a market price 
that’s 25 cents a hundred above the 
average Chicago price. 

So far, 50 producers have signed 
contracts with Staley. Another 100 
are said to be waiting for facility re- 
modeling to get on the program. 


average 


feed 


Special Hog-Lease Program 

A Des Moines feed company, Fox- 
bilt Inc., has still another variation of 
the contract hog raising plan. They 
have a special gilt and boar lease pro- 
gram that gives farmers a chance to 
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> Feed companies are offering 


farmers several hog feeding 
contract plans. 

> Co-ops are beginning to ex- 
plore contract hog farming. 


Meat packers, usually, are 
viewing contract hog farm- 
ing from the sidelines. 


Corn Belt hogmen are 
alarmed. They are afraid 
hogs may follow broilers to 
the South. 


get into the hog business with very 
little ready cash. 

Gilts leased from this feed premix 
manufacturer are unloaded on the 
customer’s farm in lots of 11. He pays 
a service charge of $3.75 a head for 
the delivered hog herd. 

The farmer does not become owner 
of the gilts. They are returned to 
Foxbilt for disposal, usually after two 
litters. The farmer agrees to return 
one gilt from each normal litter to the 
feed company. He also buys Foxbilt 
premix to use with his own grain sup- 
ply. 

This program allows the farmer to 
sell his hogs any place he pleases. 


Co-Ops Have Plans, Too 

In Indiana, there’s a farmer co-op 
deal brewing that many 
changes in the state’s hog farming 
program. This group, the Producer’s 
Marketing Association, Inc. of In- 
dianapolis, proposes to produce feeder 
pigs in the southern part of Indiana 
for sale to a finishing area in the 
northern part of the state. 

In Iowa, the Farm Bureau has 
sounded the warning that Corn Belt 
hog farmers may see hogs go South— 
as broilers did—if they don’t become 
associated with this agricultural giant 

-integration. Just a few weeks ago 
farmers from all parts of Iowa met in 
16 different locations to discuss the 
possibility of joining the move toward 
integration in the hog industry. 


promises 


They are presently considering a 
proposal to build their own processing 
plants. These plants would serve a 
40 to 50 mile radius and would cost an 
estimated 5 to 10 million dollars each. 
Farmers would sign three to five year 


HOG 


FARMING 


contracts with the 
agreeing to market their hogs through 
the co-op owned faciliti: 


processing plant, 


Meat Packers Look On 


Another powerful fo 
stock industry, the meat packers, hav: 


in the 


viewed the development of contrac- 
tual hog farming with concern, but so 
far, the major packers have not offered 
any contract plans to uf 

One large meat packer in the 
Memphis area, acco to Wall 


rted to 


Street Journal, ha ta 
contracts with farmers on 


sign 


a test pro- 


gram. This company will sign about 
1,000 farmers. They will pay 75 cent: 
a hundred above the high-low aver- 


age for market hogs in the Memphis 
market. 


Plans Bring New Problems 


This trend toward specialization in 
hog production will present new prob- 
lems in management, sanitation, and 


Already the 
ment system of hog raising—which is 
a part of most integration plans—has 
caused serious concern o 


confine- 


disease control 


lem of pig anemia 

Scientists, 
veterinarians, and others 
this problem met rec¢ 
the pig anemia problem 
by Armour and Company the 
“National Hog Farmer”, the program 
featured talks by leading authorities 
on pig anemia. And, no doubt, there 
will be many similar meetings before 
this business of hog integration 
finally settled on the farm scene. 

But no matter where the integrated 
hog industry is centered, it is sure to 
help supply the consumer with a uni- 
form product the year around. It’s 
this consumer demand that really 
shapes the future of all agriculture. 
Contract hog farming is just another 
step toward meeting the 
marketing challenge.”—End 


farmers, county agents, 
interested in 
ntly to discuss 
Sponsored 


and 


nas 


“modern 


g 


Teach Roughage Quality 

Teaching the difference in roughage 
quality is no problem for Arnold Jen- 
sen, ag teacher at the Wisconsin State 
Prison. He has preserved samples of 
various types of hay in cardboard 
boxes with a sheet of transparent ma- 
terial—such as, flexoglass, or clear 
plastic—over one side. Slices of baled 
hay of proper thickness, with the de- 
sired qualities, were cut down with a 
hay knife to fit into the boxes 

Jensen identified the sample boxes 
with a number and a card that carried 
the nutritive information on the sam- 
ple Arnold E. Jensen, 232 Fond du 
Lac, Waupun. Wis 


RADIO TEAM IN ACTION—Don_ Ingle 
(left), county agent in Wichita, Kans., 
and Bruce Behymer, marketing editor for 
KFH, have had a 15-minute radio pro- 
gram for 10 years. And it’s still very effec- 
tive. Last year, Ingle and Behymer were 
able to stop a serious grasshopper out- 
break by broadcasting the warning and 
the recommended insecticides to use. The 
hoppers were stopped before they could 
multiply. 


Vaccine for Leptospirosis 

A bacterin that immunizes cattle, 
horses, sheep and hogs against lepto- 
spirosis has just been put on the mar- 
ket by the Colorado Serum Company. 
It is available for administation by the 
farmer from drug stores and other 
local outlets which handle livestock 
health products. 

Lepto, an unknown disease in this 
country 15 years ago, is now reported 
from every state in the union. Some 
authorities regard it as one of Amer- 
ica’s major animal health problems. 


More Mechanical Drying 


The demand for mechanical crop 
drying is increasing as farming be- 
comes more and more mechanized. 
This trend is also gaining momentum 
as the farm labor supply shrinks and 
as farming itself changes into a more 
nearly controlled process. This find- 
ing of the USDA’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service indicates that mechan- 
ical crop drying is profitable in wet 
or dry seasons. Too, it allows early 
harvest, reduces corn borer losses, 
and prevents troublesome volunteer 
seeding among rotation crops. 


Cauliflower: 
; right, brown 
EXAMPLES OF 
BORON DEFICIENT 
CROPS 


Choose 
the most ECONOMICAL 


SOURCE of BORON 
for your requirements... 


@ MIXED FERTILIZERS @ FERTILIZER BORATE-65 


1. Complete Fertilizers 


@ FERTILIZER BORATE-46 
High Grade 


@ SOLUBOR® (POLYBOR-2)* 
or 
@ BORAX FINE GRANULAR 


2. Granulated Fertilizers 
3. Granular Blends 


@ LIQUID FERTILIZERS 
or 
M@ FOLIAGE APPLICATIONS 


United States Borax & Chemical Corporation 


NITED STATES POTASH COMPANY DIVISION 


NEW YORK CITY * LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


AUBURN, ALABAMA 1st National 
Agricultural Offices: KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
PORTLAND, OREGON + 1504 N.W. Johnson St. 


MAKE AG LEADERS 
BETTER FARMING METHODS ARE 
BASIC BASIC IN 
IN YOUR ADVERTISING AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


IRRIGATE EASIER and at LESS COST with 
Lincoln CANVAS HOSE ¥ 


Lincoln Canvas Hose saves on pump and labor costs. Is easily 
handied and eliminates ditching. Takes water over and around”, 
obstacles and over uneven ground. Plain—Gated—or Sleeve. 
Sizes from 212 to 11 inches. Supreme Strength Seam. New / 
Mildew Resistant treated for extra long life. Buy at low cost 7 Si 

direct from factory. We also have Canvas Dams. 
Write today tor compiete information an 


i prices 


____ LINCOLN TENT & AWNING COMPANY 
Dept. {3-B, 1616 St. Lincoln, Nebr 


Flat, triple-stitched seams 
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Advertisement 


Experienced tree farmers know it’s tough to 
fell a tree so that it falls clear in a position that 
makes limbing and bucking easier. Cutting 
low stumps is tough, too, without the proper 
tools. The tree farmer also knows that the 
easier he makes his job, the less time he takes 
and the more profit he makes. 

Take low stumps, for example. To get the most 
out of your timber and labor, you'll find a good 
chain saw cuts stumps low and saves more of 
the biggest part of the tree—often a good many 
cubic feet of wood that might otherwise be 
wasted, 

Often, when a tree is cut near the ground, an 
extra stick can be cut from the top. before the 
four-inch diameter required as a minimum by 


And that stick 


just that much more 


many pulp mills is reached. 
and its brothers, are 
money in your pocket. 
Low stumps can also mean a big saving in 
hauling. Your truck ean get around them more 
easily, so that the sticks need be carried only 
for loading. And if you skid 

make trouble 


inst high stumps can dam 


a short distance 


your wood, low stumps little 
Also, jamming ag 
age your truck or tractor. 

That's why MeCulloch has taken such a 
lot of trouble designing chain saws that 
cut low stumps. There’s a MeCulloch for 
every need, whether you're cutting pulp 
or timber, whether you're a full-time or 
part-time woodcutter. And for the farmer 
who wants a durable professional-quality 
chain saw at a low price, there's the Mae 
35, which sells for only 8165, pays for 


itself quickly. 


Culling and thinning can also be very profit 
able, especially in sections where the culled 
trees can be sold for pulpwood. Now that pul; 
can be made from hardwood, these opportu 
nities are increasing 

In culling, the trees to cut are weed trees (the 


undesirable species with little or no value) 


badly formed young trees, and older trees that 


are showing lowered vitality bv d 
the crown and unhe tiled vounds 


* 


round farm saw, the Mae 35, or about 


For more information about 


any of the fine MeCulloch chain saws. 
write me, Will Rusch, at 

McCULLOCH 
Tree Topics Bureau, 6101 Century Blvd... 


Los Angeles 45, California. 
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limes 
ound Movies 
and Slides 


Educations! 


Silent ond 
Film Strips, 


WE ALL HAVE A STAKE IN MEAT- 
TYPE HOGS, slidefilm, sound, color, 
19 minutes. Available from Public 
Relations Department, Livestock Bu- 
reau, Armour and Company, Chicago 
9, Tl. 


This color. slidefilm on meat-type hog 
production and better pork starts right 
with the selection of a good type boar and 
gilt. It goes through good and bad types 
of market hogs, the training of 
the selection and handling of 
and cuts from meat-typ¢ 
goes on into the retail angle with some 
consumer aspects. 


buvers, 
Carcasses 
then 


hogs, and 


The film can be shown on sound 
slidefilm projector by means of a single 
frame filmstrip projector in combination 
with any phonograph that will play 33!; 
r.p.m. records. 


any 


This slidefilm answers these questions 
about raising meat-type hogs: Why they 
bring you better returns; why they cost 
no more to raise: why they finish just as 
fast; why they increase consumer demand 
for pork, and why al t will 
benefit. 


he industry 


WORKING WONDERS WITH WOOD, 
16 mm.,. sound, minutes. 
Available from 
Products, Inc. Order from office near- 
est you: W-891 First National Bank 
Bldg., St. Paul, Minn.:; 155 Washing- 
ton St., Newark 2, N. J.; 3753 North- 
rup St., Fort Wayne, Ind.; Room 233, 
Tacoma Bldg., Tacoma 1, Wash. 


“Working Wonders With Wood”, a 16 
sound-color film, depicts the rela- 
fast-s glued lami- 


nated wood industry 


color, 17 


Rileo Laminated 


mm., 

tively new and rowing 

You will follow tree from its felling in 

the West Coast Douglas Fir region to the 
1 

1 it converted 


saw 


where you ee 
into lumber, and then follow the laminat- 


ing process in a modern mid-western 
laminating plant. 

The step-by-step production of huge, 
graceful arches,  trusse beams, and 
curved rafters is shown in beautiful color 

Educational rather than commercial in 
nature, the film is ideal for showing to 
architects, 
classes, and building committees 


schools, contractors, vo-ag 


FILMS FROM PFIZER 


These films from Chas. Pfizer & Com- 
pany, Inc., are offered on a free-loan basis 


to all ag leaders. They are available from 


Washington 6, D.C 
Their 16 mm. sound tf 


Stresses good manag 
profitable pork produ 
“Higher Poultry Profit 


Terramycin in poultry 


ot pig and calf scour 


larmers receive f! 


industrial firms | 


feed and/or drinking 


and her flock from 


growth, prevents dis¢ 
crease egg productior 
men and women 


—— 4 
ree ia = ey 
the Farm Film Foundation, 1731 Eye St * 
Increased Income F» Hogs 15 
minutes Details import e of good : 
baby pig nutrition. D ise i 
Terramycin in feed and as medicatior 7 
t and its role ir 
15 minute . 
of Terramycin 1 iscusse n relation to nee 
effective treatment of CRD, Blue Comi + 
and Air Sac lisease ectrul nart 2 
shows bacteria against wv nh antibioti i 
are effective 
“Victory Over S 1s minute 
Traces the search for effective ontr¢ yl 
om count gants -athei 
agricuitura eadet vete nariatr al 
ike Describes de- 
velopment and use of Terra n Animal aan 
Formula 
“The Quest” minute Sum: 
izes briefly the interrelationship between F 
scientists and farme wing how re 
search is applied o ymmet f 
Suitable for a wide yf a ences 
including farmers, co t i} | 
agricultural research w 
“Science Comes to t | Fes 
Bag’—(18 minute \ ps the 
revolutior ig! t er t t 
decade. Shows cont t that ‘ ‘ 
ical additive have the k 
and poultry fees ndust 
“More Beef at Less ¢ t 10 te 
profit margir 
A New Way to Eu 0 
minute Shows t ilue 
including Terran ! for 
ing hens. Parti pted for far 
ers, teed men, al ISé Ww 
desire more eggs fro ‘ ic of feed 
“Corraling Sl 14 
disease. its sympton ects pre- 
limbs in cautionary management actice Por- 
preventive and a cur n supplied in 
wate For farm 
audiences, particularly feeders and cattle 
raisers 
“Healthy Hens, Healt Profits (14 
minutes)—A story about a farm woman iG 
ho how Terramycir aid 
ise and helps in- | 
ences.—End 


... protects over 96 economic crops 
through every stage of plant growth! 


Shell Chemical Corporation's ‘“‘drin”’ fam- 
ily is composed of aldrin, dieldrin, endrin 
and recently developed Phosdrin. To- 
gether, they successfully protect more 
economic crops than ever before. 

These effective insecticides dependably 
control insects attacking corn, tobacco, 
vegetables, small fruits, citrus and decid- 
uous fruits, small grains and other vitally 
important crops. 

Aldrin kills fast and sure. It is ideally 
suited for applications where quick kill is 
necessary. Aldrin is recognized as an effec- 
tive soil insecticide and foliage pest killer. 

Dieldrin is long lasting. Its residual po- 
tency remains for long periods after appli- 
cation . . . even in hot, dry climates. 
Dieldrin’s uses include seed treatments, 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 
460 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 


lawn and household pest control and pro- 
longed control of foliage insects. 

Endrin acts fast and lasts long. It is 
recommended as a top control of foliage 
insects, especially hornworms and _ bud- 
worms on tobacco. 

Phosdrin, a new phosphate insecticide, 
meets the demand for an insect killer with 


lightning punch and rapid dissipation of 


residues. After the initial kill, it decom- 
poses into harmless compounds . . . allow- 
ing successful use up to one day before 
harvest on many crops. 

Aldrin, dieldrin, endrin and Phosdrin 
are thoroughly tested and have Federal 
and State label acceptance. They are 
available in all popular formulations. For 
technical information, write to: 
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COLORADO ‘ CERTIFIED 
Hybrid 
Lot No. Date of Test. 
Pure Seed % Mattel s Germinatior 
Other Crop Weed Seeds 
CONTAINS WEEDS 


NOT CERTIFIED UNLESS TAG AND SEAL INTACT AND UNBROKEN ON EACH BAG 


HYBRID 


NEW REVOLVO SPRAYER—“Plug it in 
and watch the flies drop”. . . that's what 
| Root-Lowell Corporation says farmers 
will do when they hang up the new Re- 
| volvo Electric Sprayer in their dairy barn, 
milking parlor ... anyplace where 110-120 


- volt AC current is available. For full in- 
Gelevade Certified Hybrid Sorghum Seed—in addition to offering the advantages of Hybrids formation write Root-Lowell Corporation, 
produced under high-altitude conditions guaranteeing strong vitality. | 
Colorado Certified Hybrid Sorghum Seed is constantly inspected to assure Top Quality | 445 North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 
LOOK FOR THE We inspect our Seed twice during the blooming period, once afterward | 
oa in the field, and in winter it is planted and grown in the South, near 
the Mexican border, so that any polluted seed lots can be discarded. 
After all this inspection, our bins are still sampled for purity and . . . 
high germination. Ask your Dealer for Colonie Certified Hybrid Pfizer Farm at the W aldortf 
Sorghum Seed. For more information address AG-5413. Colorado 
Advertising and Publicity Committee, Capitol Bldg., There is a great deal of misintor- 
Denver 2, Colorado, : 


? 


mation and misconception these days 
about food costs and how production 
effects them. 

In a special program at the Waldorf 
Hotel in New York recently, Chas 
Pfizer & Sons held a 
show that scientific p 
culture has helped to k 
duction costs in line—thus dispelling 
the misconception about food produc- 
tion. 


7 Facts and figures | ented during 
Send TODAY For This the Pfizer Farm at the Waldorf event 


get TIME.-- 


fl . | included information which has not 

FOR THE paprete Educational been adequately explained to the 
co 

CARBURETER BUSHING housewife. This information was 

me PROGRAM Oo et something every ousewife should 


have in order to spend her food dolla 


wisely. 


Graphically Illustrating In preparing this public service 
Pfizer drew heavily upon 


program, lrew h 
The Importance of information available through the 


5 Extension Service—an agency repre- 
the world. 


Complete Carbureter J. Jerome Thompson, vice president 


“ of Pfizer, pointed out that his com- 

Bushing Program pany provides about $200,000 a year 

in research grants to many scientists 

Worn carbureter throttle shafts cause millions of dollars of tractor damage who work independently at colleges 

each year. The carbureter should be checked each time the tractor enters and experiment stations under the 
the repair shop. It should be repaired or replaced during every engine Land Grant College System 

overhaul! The Marvel-Schebler Bushing Program Booklet will aid you in Among other things demonstrated 

teaching farmers to insist on proper carbureter care! Here, for the first at the Pfizer Farm was a new wonder 

time, is a complete bushing program—offered only by the nation’s leading substance which can increase the 

manufacturer of tractor carbureters—Marvel-Schebler! growth rate of many plants. Another 

Additional FREE Marvel-Schebler instructional aids include: “Take Care product shown assured homemakers 

of The Tractor Carbureter,” “LPG and You,” and our Carbureter Wall they can get fresher poultry for their 

Chart. Send for them NOW! dinner tables. 
Visitors who toured the Pfizer 
Farm at the Waldorf also were shown 


MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS DIVISION how test tube science is now produc- 


ing juicier, more flavorful, and flesh- 
BORG-WARNER CORPORATION _ DECATUR, ILLINOIS ier chickens, ducks, turkeys, and 
Export Sales: BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL, 36 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, I. game birds 
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~...Wweek-a-month protective feeding 


FURAZOLIDON Bits) 
lengthens their laying life 


“protective feeding” with 
germ-starving drug boosts 
egg profits 


Birds that use “egg laying energy” to 
fight off disease and other stresses are 
only part-time layers. When this 
happens, feed costs go up and a layer’s 
profit life is cut short. 

That's why modern feeds, fortified 
with life-saving furazolidone, open the 
path to higher egg profits. Feeding fura- 
zolidone one week per month heads off 
more diseases than any other drug... 
Why? Because furazolidone is different 
than any other drug. 

Disease germs can’t live without 
food, Furazolidone takes advantage of 
this fact . . . it interferes with germs’ 
nutritional balance, throws them off 
feed and kills them. What's more, no 


germs survive to fight back (as so often 
happens with so-called “miracle drugs’). 
Furazolidone’s germ-killing action re- 
lieves the pressure of stress periods... 
prevents bacterial build-up when bird's 
resistance is down. 

Furazolidone actually strengthens 
your birds as it knocks out disease 
germs. Free of disease-fighting stress, 
your hens utilize more of their feed for 
egg-laying... you get more eggs from 
each bag of feed, higher profits. No 
other drug can match this effectiveness. 

To get these results use a ration 
containing 2 pounds of nf-180* per ton 


One of those lifesaving 


germ killers that last 


NC-7-9 


of complete feed. Feed it 5 to 7 
each month and whenever stress 

ly. Ask your feed dealer fo ypu 
brand feeds containing fura 


have him mix it with your ration. I 
way, make sure that furazolidone (nf 
180) is in the feed you buy. For the 
complete story, write for the Week-A 
Month Protective Feeding folder 

2 pounds nf-180 per ton 

tags as 100 grams jurazolidone or { 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
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POLYETHYLENE 


FILM 
keeps silage 
rom spoiling! 


You know how common it is for farmers 
to lose the top two or three layers of their 
silage every year from spoilage due to 
oxidation. 

But did you know that such losses can 
be eliminated by using DURETHENE poly- 
ethylene film as a silo cover? DURETHENE 
film gives silage complete protection at 
low cost because it is rot-proof, water- 
resistant, strong and permanent. 

And, there 
DURETHENE 


are many other uses for 
polyethylene film. For in- 
stance, it can be used as a ditch or pond 
liner, as a haystack cover, or as a green- 
house or cold frame. 

Easy-handling DURETHENE film is light 
1,000 square feet of 4 mil film 
weighs less than 20 pounds. It is available 


in weight- 


in widths up to 40 feet, 100 feet long in 
black or clear 

For more information on DuURETHENE 
polyethylene film and its many applica- 
tions, use the coupon below. 


POLYETHYLENE 


~ 
|KOPPERS || 


Koppers Company, Inc 
Plastics Division, 
Durethene Dept. B-48, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


Please send me available literature on DURETHENE film 
Name 
Address 


City 


Zone State 
(C0 Please forward name of my nearest DURETHENE 
dealer 
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Max McDonald 


Recognition Pays Off 
The Extension staff of Hamilton 
county, Indiana, believes their 
adult 4-H leaders render a great- 
er service by being better in- 
formed. 


These adult leaders learn more 
about their work at four county adult 
leader training meetings during the 
year for both home economics and 
agriculture leaders. A dinner, spon- 
sored by interested commercial con- 
cerns, gets the program off to a good 
start. These meetings start as joint 
sessions and then break up into sepa- 
rate meetings for special work on 
selected subjects. 

Two recognition dinners are given 
for these leaders after the state fair. 
The first one is the Annual Chain 
Store Council Recognition Program. 
Because of their importance to the 
over-all 4-H program, the husbands 
and wives of these same 4-H leaders 
are included at this Chain Store 
Council Dinner. 

Following the Chain Store Recog- 
nition program, the Conner Prairie 
Farm Appreciation program is held 
at a well-known restaurant. County 
Agent O. V. Winks says the training 
and recognition resulted’ in 
smaller turn-over of adult leaders 
and a 93.4 percent completion record 
for 1957. 


Seeing the West? 
County agents of the Western 
region want you to tour their 
state on your way to the 1958 
annual meeting in Seattle, Au- 
gust 31 through September 4. 


The “Western Region Tourist Com- 
mittee” and the agent to write for 
information on places of interest, best 
highways, etc., of his state are as 
follows: 

Arizona—Bill Brechan, Flagstaff 
Colorado—Herbert Gundell, 124 
County-City Bldg., Denver 
Idaho—H. G. Hilfiker, Box 487, 

Boise 


for the 


NACAA 


Montana — Robert 
Havre 
Nevada—T. Joseph Snyder, Fed- 
eral Bldg., Lovelock 
New Mexico 
Albuquerque 
Oregon—LeRoy Wright, Baker 
Utah — Joseph Parrish, Court 
House, Salt Lake City 
Washington—Gale 
House, Spokane 
Wyoming — Wilbur 
County-City Bldg., 


Bucher, 


Gi imes, 


Gurtle, Court 
Brettell, 
Cheyenne 


War Against Weeds 


Champion weed killer, County 
Agent John T. Smith, York, says 
he aims all methods of Extension 


teaching at the weed problem. 


Smith says that 
farm 


weeds are a majo! 


problem Besides being a 
nuisance, weeds reduce yields of crops 
mers thousands 

Weed control 
field 


focus 


as well as costing 

of dollars for control 
demonstrations, farm meetings 
days, and tours were used to 
attention effective control prac- 
tices. Backing up these methods were 
an avalanche of circular letters, 
articles, and radio broadcasts 


on 


news 


NEW ARIZONA PRESIDENT—Bill Brech- 
an, right, county agent of Coconino county, 
Arizona, turns over the reins to the new 
president of the Arizona County Agents’ 
Association, Ray Weick of Yuma county. 
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FARM TOUR—Part of the group of 35 
county, farm, government, and business 
teachers who toured Jefferson county, New 
York, farms are shown studying their 
route before starting the tour. From left 
to right they are: Assemblyman Orin S. 
Wilcox; Donald D. Cool, chairman of the 
Extension Service agricultural department 
executive committee; Dr. Lowell C. Cun- 
ningham, professor at the state college of 
agriculture and director of the tour; Ver- 
net Schnauber, chairman of the agricul- 
tural committee of the board of su- 
pervisors, and Russell C. Hodnett, who 
arranged the tour. The purpose of the 
tour was to discuss the economic status of 
county farmers. 


IOWA AGENTS HONORED—Aaron Bow- 

man, left, Wright county, lowa, extension 
director, proudly shows a watch that he 
received for the outstanding livestock 
program in his county. Looking at the 
watch, known as the Beresford-Quaife 
recognition award, is Gress Rogers, Tama 
county, and the lowa Association presi- 
dent. He received a Certificate of Recog- 
nition from Epsilon Sigma Phi for 
outstanding birdsfoot trefoil promotion 
programs in his county. Milton Henderson, 
right, district youth assistant, was cited 
for outstanding work on program projec- 
tion in Clark county and for designing 
and conducting a 4-H study in Union 
county. 


WISCONSIN NAMES OFFICERS—New of- 
ficers and directors of the Wisconsin Ex- 
tension Workers’ Association shown above 
are, left to right, E. E. Anderson, Baldwin, 
president; Priscilla Hargraves, Elkhorn, 
director, and Vernon Pellett, Wausau, 
treasurer. Other officers and directors of 
the Wisconsin Extension Workers’ Asso- 
ciation include Fred Everts, Webster, vice 
president; Mary Jane Manson, Balsam 
Lake, director; Carl Neitzke, College of 
Agriculture, Madison, ex officio; Agnes 
Hansen, Madison, secretary; James Crow- 
ley, Madison, director; Dorothy Hodgekiss, 
Racine, director, and George Ziegler, 
Madison, director. 


IDAHO AGENTS ELECT—Idaho County 
Agents’ Association officers for 1958: James 
L. Graves (left), Boundary county, vice 
president, and Frank E. Hackler (center), 
Washington county, president, are shown 
with Jay G. Garner, Fremont county, past 
president. Al Mylroie, Pocatello, was 
elected secretary-treasurer, 


NORTH CAROLINA OFFICERS—Officers and directors of the North Carolina County 


Agricultural Agents’ Association are, seated, 


left to right, Sam Cartner, Newland, vice 


president; Luke Powell, vice president; Austin M. Garris, Troy, president, and V. A. 


Huneycutt, Albemarle, secretary-treasurer. 


Standing, left to right, are Abner Knowles, 


Supply, director; J. P. Stovall, Bayboro, director; Wayland Reams, Roxboro, director; 


P. H. Satterwhite, 
and W. D. Lewis, Wilson, director. 


Salisburg, past president; George Conrad, Bakersville, director, 


Progress Report 
On The Battle 
OF The Bugs 


The Tide Is Turning... 

Douglas Chemical Co. 

duced their systematic 

infestation control 

gram, reports of insect 

free grain stor 

Shown a definite incre 

wherever this system 

used. 

A Long Fight Ahead 

a matter of educati 

For a long time Dougl 

urged all who store 

wheat, milo and other 

grains to ] 

facilities 

to follow 

with libera 

SPECIAL MILL SI 

BIN SPRAY, as 

dictated. 

Without The Use Of 

SPRAY or SPECIAL 

SPRAY, clean-up 

weak gesture 

tation. 

Suspicion Hampers 

There's been eluctan 

of some to follow t 

tematic program T) 

figure the 

only to 

thing h 

ural asSumption, but is 

case, fortunately 
ccurate. 

el Is Looking Ahead 

If Douglas 

where it wasn't need 

service and prod. 

confidence would 

Instead, Dougla 

ommendations fo1 

tion correction 

tion based on 

ation of 

factors. 

TETRAKIL is often recommended 

to rid grain of pos 

bug inroads during 

term storag 

Positive Protection 

a year or longer is gairz 

with just one applicati 

Send For Your Free Grain- 

man's Insect Calendar . 

full color insect=ide 

ing illustrations and 

rective fumigation infor: 

tion about insects that 

menace America's grains. 


Douglas Chemical Co. 
620 East 16th Ave. 
North Kansas City, Missouri 
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modern farming’s NEW pace-setter 


Exclusive Leaf Guard Design Babies the Leaves, but Bales Fast. Here's the sweetest 
baler ever made... Last season’s sell-out proves it. 


High Capacity ... Bales up to 10 tons per hour. Trouble-Free Service ... The Massey- 
Ferguson No. 3 Baler uses sealed bearings, oilite and nylon bushings that never need 
lubrication. Compact Design ... Barely chest-high and not much wider than your 
tractor, you see what you're doing and you needn’t worry about getting through 
narrow gates. Efficient ... Hay only makes two turns from windrow to finished bale 

. there’s no loss of precious leaves. Easy adjustments ...It lets you make 31 or 37 
inch bales under all conditions. You can adjust for fluffy or tight bales, too. Use with 
any Tractor... The swinging hitch, with its single pin clevis, adjusts to fit the 
drawbar of any tractor and facilitates transport. Your Choice of Power... Massey- 
Ferguson’s No. 3 Baler is ready for you in either a PTO or Engine-Driven model. 
For the Perfect Combination of Hay-Making Tools .. . Also choose an M-F Dyna-Balance 
Mower and your choice of mounted or pull-type Side Delivery Rak: 
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MASSEY-FERGUSON 30 DYNA-BALANCE MOWER Dyna-Balance Drive Makes Pilmans 
Old-Fashioned! The revolutionary Dyna-Balance drives the sickle in an entirely new 
way. There’s no troublesome pitman . ..so there’s no noisy, nerve-racking vibration. 
And because of its design, it operates smoothly, efficiently. You cut more hay each 
operating hour . . . get into the field when your hay is at peak maturity. And it’s 
tractor-mounted by the fast 3-point hitch system for easy control and transport. 


MASSEY-FERGUSON MOUNTED AND PULL-TYPE SIDE DELIVERY RAKES You'll Always 
Get the Quality Hay You Want. The six-bar offset reel handles hay more gently 
disturbs it less . . . moves it faster to the windrow. This means quality hay. The 
Massey-Ferguson design will move a full 8-foot swath, producing a light, fluffy 
windrow with all the precious leaves toward the inside. You can take your choice of 
hydraulic or hand-crank reel lift. Mounted or pull-type, in 7 and 8 foot size 


Now it’s 


Massey-Ferguson Inc., Racine, Wisconsin 


World’s most famous combines and the only tractors with the Ferguson Syste) 
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Agent News 


Arkansas Research 
Committee 


The Arkansas County Age 
Association has a ery active 


research committee 


Their aim is to get ideas fron 
county agents about farmers’ need 
for research. These research needs 
are channeled through Extension 
specialists to their related depart- 
ments in the University of Arkansas 


This helps research people to spend 
their time and money more profitab] 
and on problems most vexing t 
Arkansas farmers This committee 
recently found 74 fields of neede 
research in a survey of county agent 


County Agent 
Makes Survey 


In the February issue of “Bette 
Farming Method Editor Frank 
Waddle made some comments o) 


lack of profession l pride among 
agricultural works 
Paul Harris, Courtland, Va.., « 


agent, took an inventory of his po 


oe a y of hi 
™ 4 like farming e @ tion as an Extension agent and 
& 


the following facts about his job ar 
"LL county: 
7; Ss | good lite > He is a member o a well-quali 
= , fied team of fou ents, holding 
six college degres with spe 
To me there’s something clean and solid about farming. Maybe it’s raining im forest pope 
because I approach my work as a way of life. I know it’s right for me eo, ae FOU 
because it fills my needs—the kind you feel inside. And it gives me 
plenty of the other good things a family should have today. por 
“Royster helps me make it a prosperous life, too.” 
’ . vestment is $56,000,000 and whe 
I've found it pays to keep up with improved farming methods. That's coi 
especially true with fertilizer. I learn what my soil and crops need > He il ae wa = 
through regular contacts with my Experiment Station and County of 
Agent. Then I see my Royster Agent... I make it a point to try three different 
different methods, materials and equipment, so I've tried lots of choirs, two chu fics ’ 
fertilizers ... I proved that pound for pound, Ruritan clubs, one Rota 
dollar for dollar, nothing beats Royster Quality es clubs, two PTAs, on: 
for yielding higher profits at harvest time. I’ve Ro 
found that—considering my varying soil Oyster thin oaiibte 
conditions and crop needs—Royster is the {| FELD > Finally of the 30,000 people 
most widely adaptable fertilizer I can use. . the county, 75 pe t, both whit 
and colored, and 95 percent, ove 
age 10, know or I] the 
> agents These nt In tu 
(OY GUANO CO. know about 60 t of the 


people by nam: 


. After taking this inventory. Ha 
23 factories and 16 sales offices ; ; “i 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO co says he realizes that no other office 
serving farmers in 21 states E NORFOLK, va job or position can surpass that 


Extension agent. His advice to any- 
, “i al Royster one who may feel small or insignifi- 
cant, “Take an inventory He bets 
you will feel “tall in the saddk 
after seeing the result End 


20 
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Blood will tell... 
bulls beware 


@ BLOOD types will separate fact 
from fancy when questions of 
calves’ parentage are raised. USDA 
scientists report that cattle blood 
ypes help safeguard the registration 
system for purebred dairy cattle. 

They have studied cattle blood 
types and report that cattle blood, like 
human blood, is typed on the basis of 
antigens. 

Particular combinations of these 
antigenic factors are often similar 
among close cattle relatives. Scien- 
tists identify these factors by letters. 
Various cattle breeds differ in the 
frequency with which these factors 
and combinations occur. For example, 
a certain factor occurs in about 12 
percent of the Holsteins, but almost 
never among Guernseys. One com- 
bination of factors is associated mainly 
with Holsteins, another with Jerseys, 
and yet another with Guernseys. 

Once a cow’s blood type is estab- 
lished, it can be used to identify her 
for the rest of her life. All bulls used 
in artificial insemination in the 
United States are typed at the Uni- 
versity of California School of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, thus knowing what 
type of blood the dam is capable of 
transmitting, the school laboratory 
can find out blood factors found in 
the calf’s blood could have come from 
a plain sire. 

Scientists believe blood types may 
be related to other characteristics of 
cattle. If so, this may lead to ad- 


vances in cattle breeding 
* 


Hold Pieture Auction 


Ag students should know the value 
of using records when buying breed- 
ing animals. But without a lesson on 
this subject, many of them will buy 
the animal that looks the best. Jim 
Hamilton, ag teacher at Audubon, Ia., 
sold his students on the value of rec- 
ords with a simple demonstration. 

First, two pictures of the animals 
to be purchased were held up before 
the class. They were asked which 
animal they would buy if they both 
were priced the same. Then the pro- 
duction facts for each animal were 
presented so the boys could see what 
they would have bought had the deal 
been genuine. You can use this dem- 
onstration to prove that the best look- 
ing animal is not always the best 
bargain. 

However, the teacher should avoid 
using a picture of a poor-type high- 
producer. This might cause the stu- 
dents to think that most high-pro- 
ducers are poor-type.—End 


STEWART-WARDER 
“EXPANDABLE 
SAFETY 
PANEL 


gives “round-the-clock” protection 
against burned-out bearings, frozen 
pistons, costly service interruptions ! 


Don’t take chances with valuable un- before water temperature 
attended engines! End worrying and high .. . before a costly 
watching ...save countless steps! For can occur! Either batt 
constant, foolproof engine protection, type. Die cut holes for lit 
install this rugged, weatherproof, meter, hourmeter, water p! 
tamperproof Stewart-Warner Safety gauge, or other gauges of your 
Panel. Automatically shuts off engine Choose the products of the 
before oil pressure drops too low... ment leaders. See you 


Easy installation! Designed for any un- Continuous, automatic operation! Pro 
attended or remotely controlled engines . . . tects day and night. 

for irrigation pumps, oil rigs, air compressors, 

generator sets, refrigeration machines, many Compact! Only 10” wide by 10'4” high 
others. Operating instructions included. Big, easy-to-read black face dials. 


See your dealer, or write 


STEWART- WARNER 


Instrument Division, Dept. | 1-48 
1840 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


SEND FOR C | W | ST M AS ZV 
TREES = 7 BROODING? 


Seedlings and 
Transplants ing are often the 1 


The first two weeks after h 
ones in the \ 

poults. For a ne 

broods off 

and to reduce 


TREES for SOIL see the Merck 
CONSERVATION this issue for 


PEAK FLOXAID 0n Pace 46 


P.O. Box 670: 


Ornamentals and 


> 


wend, Pa, 
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NASCO 


R TEACHING 


TIPS FOR BETTE 


Let People Hear You On Field Trips 
Does your voice ever get tired when 
you're talking to a group of 50 or more 
on a field trip? If the day is a little 
windy, can all the folks hear you? You 
won’t have these problems if you use 
a Portapage electric megaphone listed 
in the new NASCO catalog. Every vo- 
ag teacher and county agent should 
have one of these portable public ad- 
dress systems for field trips and other 
outdoor events. The Portapage will 
also come in handy at 4-H and FFA 
camps, plowing contests, tours and 
even in the gymnasium. You can get 
one for less than $100. 


Make Slides From Filmstrips 
You can select and use just the frames 
you want from NASCO filmstrips. Get 
a slide binder kit for either single or 
double-frame filmstrips and a pair of 
scissors and you can make up any set 
of slides you need. Better yet, take 
some of your own slides and add them 
to the frames you select from any of 
several hundred filmstrips. 


Demonstration Equipment 
For Little Pigs 


Pigs born in chilly weather need pro- 


tection. The best way to show ag 
students and 4-H members how to save 
little pigs in cold weather is to demon- 
strate with a Jamesway Electric Pig 
Warmer. The profit on two pigs saved 


will pay for the warmer. 

Have a pig warmer in your office to show 
people when they chme to you for informa- 
tion. It would ke a good idea to have one of 
the new Jamesway little pig fountains on 
hand, too, 


Are Your Project Record 
Forms Ready? 

With summer vacation just around the 
corner, make sure all your students have forms 
to keep complete record of their income and 
expenses, In addition to the forms supplied 
by your state office, your students can use 
the NASCO dairy records to good advantage. 

Get the forms early enough to teach your 
students how to use them before school is out. 


Have Collecting Equipment On Hand 


Spring means collecting time It’s time to 
begin collecting weeds, insects, crop speci- 
mens, and seeds. Students like to collect and 


identify these items if they have good equip- 
ment Riker mounts for insects and plant 
specimens are inexpensive and easy to use 
You can also get herbarium envelopes, seed 
mounts and hinged insect exhibit cases for 
special uses 


Each student hould have one of these 
mounting devices to preserve the fruit of 
his labors. All of these items are shown in 
the new NASCO catalog. 

A Flannelgraph To Show 

Garden Layout 
Now you can show a complete garden plan 
to your class or 4-H club with a flannelgraph. 
This device is a very effective technique for 
a teaching unit in which you want to 
develop one step at a time or show the rela- 
tionship between parts. With this garden 
flannelgraph, you can put on or take off rows 
of carrots, peas, beans, or any other crop. 
You can show intertilled or late-season plant- 
ings and other garden practices. 


You can buy one ready-made or get the 
materials and make up your own flannel- 
graph, if you wish. A number of color com 
bination are available. 


New Nasco Catalog No. 45 will be 
ready for mailing about April 15. 


NASCO ‘wisconsin’ 
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Successful Ag Meetings 
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By H. R. Lathrope 


@ THOUSANDS OF SUCCESSFUL 

agricultural meetings have been 
held for farm folks. But many of 
these meetings could have been better 
if more planning and programming 
had been done. Let’s look at some es- 
sential points for successful ag meet- 
ings. 


THE PURPOSE—Every successful 
meeting should have a definite pur- 
pose. Many times busy farm folks 
have been “fooled” when they came 
to a meeting that 
did not have any 
definite purpose. 
Farm folks today 
are keen and alert 
—they soon see 
through programs 
that aren’t well- 
planned. Farm folks 
like to have clear- 
cut suggestions for 
improving their sit- Mr. Lathrepe 
uation, rather than recommendations. 
“know it all” and he usually talks 
The man who insists on making rec- 
ommendations sets himself up as a 
down to his audience. Speakers can 
get off the dictatorial shelf if they will 
make suggestions rather than recom- 
mendations for improvement. 


THE PROGRAM—Every success- 
ful meeting should have a_ well- 
planned program. Speakers should 
always be consulted beforehand and 
informed of their part in the program. 
Programs should be long enough to 
cover the subject in detail and not 
over-simplified. I recall a recent meet- 
ing where a learned dignitary spent 
45 minutes describing in detail an op- 
eration of construction of a Univer- 
sity campus. A _ farmer trustee 
summed it up briefly when asked by 


Hold meetings that have a purpose. 
Plan the program to fit the audience. 
Let folks know about the meeting. 
Select a comfortable meeting place. 


Use visuals to illustrate the program. 


the press what the fellow had said: 
“They are digging in area 5,” he re- 
plied. Simplicity is a gem, especially 
at public meetings. 

Speakers should coordinate their 
discussions so complete unity will re- 
sult. Usually programs should be 
planned so the audience is not left 
hanging in mid-air, especially pro- 
grams of the motivation type. Of 
course, meetings held to provoke 
thought need have n« ummary 
conclusions. 


THE INVITATION—County agent 


vo-ag instructors, and commercial ed- 


ucators are usually worried about at- 
tendance at their meetings. Those 
who call meetings without thorough 
planning will usuall ipologize for 
the low attendance and blame the 


weather, planting, o 
But, the truth is, a lack of planning; 
probably caused the poor attendance 

Farm folks attend meetings wher 


they are convinced the program in- 


cludes something that will benefit 
them. A personal invitation with spe- 
cific information about the progran 
should go to every person in the area 
What’s more, the address should be 
to the person. Such salutations as 
“Mr. Farmer,” “Mr. Hog Raiser,” 
“Mr. Crop Producer,” are indefinite 
and not in good form. Box-holder 
mailings usually find their way into 
the farmer’s trash can 

Governmental postal cards. or 
large-sized cards are better than let- 
ters for announcing meetings. They 
can be read at a glance and are easier 
to keep on hand for reference. Large- 
sized cards (6 x 9 inches) can be used 
to carry pictures, graphs, and other 
information to arouse the farmer’s in- 
terest in the subject of the meeting. 
The invitation should be signed, 
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Mow, Condition, and 
Rake with Leaf-Saving 


JOHN DEERE Equipment 


Two brand-new mowers 
—the flexible No. 8 Caster- 
Wheel 


left) and the convenient 3- 


Mower (shown at 
point No. 9 Mower—give 
new meaning to fast, clean 
cutting. Higher capacity... 
practically vibrationless run- 
ing ... protected operation 

. simple adjustments for 


like-new perforn ance... 


and quick, easy attaching 


and detaching are features. 


You'll make better hay 
the John Deere Hay 
ner. Its interlock- 
rrugated metal rolls 
kink each 


pick up and 


stem at about 2-inch inter- 
vals, insur ng fast, even 
curing. Mower hookups 
are available for new No. 


Aowers to 


High-Speed Rakes Make Faster-Curing Windrows 


\ John Deere Rakes feat- 
. ure the 4-bar reel, reduc- 
‘ ing the number of times 


tooth-bars contact hay... 
reducing the shattering of 
Curved teeth lift 
hay gently onto stubble, 


leaves. 


forming fluffy windrows. 
Rakes are available with 
right-angle reel and con- 
ventional reels... ground- 
and PTO-drive . . . in 
drawn and 
3-point-hitch types. 


semi-integral, 


The John Deere Credit Plan lets you pay for equipment — 


as it earns for you 


JOHN DEERE 


JOHN DEERE WHEREVER CROP® ROW. THERES A GROWING DEMAND 


FOR DEERE FARM EQUIPMENT” 


88k abo, | 
| 
| 
| 
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Lost leaves ... lost dollars! P 
ing and poor handling lly c 
in legume hay crops. With | 
70 per cent of the feed value a 
of the carotene (vitar A 


leaves, you'll need the fast but gentle 


handling of John Deere Equipmen 
save the valuable leaves and pocket 
profit. 

How Does a John Deere Mower Sav: 
Leaves? By being there ready to 
Or more acres per day when 


ready to be cut! By cuttir 


at faster forward travel speeds! B 
ducing clogging . 
over the years... | 
time losses. 
Hlow Does a John Deere Hay Con- 
ditioner Save Leaves? 
stems so leaves and 
faster, making the 
rowing before leaves 
shatter off stem 
time 35 to 50 per c B 
your chances of 
Without weather 
How Does a John Deere Rake Save 
More Leaves? By and 
lifting the hay into 
formed windrows with le 
stems Outside for faster c By not 
beating the crop, sh 
from the stems! By 
every condition. 
See your John Deere d \ 
today for free descriptive 
; SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE | 
| JOHN DEERE @ Moline, Ill, @ Dept. p70 | 
| Please send me free literatur 1 John | 
| Deere Hay Equipment checked | 
| © New No. 8 Caster. New No. 9 | 
__Wheel Mower Hitch Mow 
350 PTO Rake l Gi 
| 594 Series Drawn | 
Rakes Mak 
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“Hayfield; 
New High-Capacity Mowers Cut 35 or More Acres per Day = . 
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Hay Conditioner Saves Precious Leaves... Cuts Curing Time in Halt 
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@ name worth remembering when you want the BEST 


Before you 


decide on 


any pump... 


NEW FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Pomona turbine pump 


Before you decide on any pump, be 
sure you’ve seen this all-new, water- 
lubricated turbine pump designed 
especially for irrigation pumping. 


For ruggedness of construction, 
simplicity of maintenance, and strictly 
quality design throughout, this new 
F-M Pomona turbine pump is today’s 
greatest value. No other pump is so 
easily installed, so easy to adjust for 
varying field conditions, so simple to 
change between electric, belted or 
geared drive. Here is your top turbine 
pump buy at any price...your 
answer to low-cost, dependable pump- 
ing through the years. 


For full details on this new turbine 
pump, ask your nearby Fairbanks- 
Morse or F-M Pomona pump dealer 
for new Bulletin 6957-1. He has every 
type, every size pump you need for 
irrigation—whether sprinkler or flood 
—from surface sources or deep well. 
Write today to Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Dept. BF M-4, 600 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, IIl. 


PUMPS © SCALES @ DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES @ ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


RAIL CARS 


HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT o 


MAGNETOS 
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dated, and carry a complete descrip- 
tion of the time and place of the 
meeting. 

Farm folks prefer to attend meet- 
ings at an hour when they can attend 
with the least effort. Usually the at- 
tendance at farm meetings is in direct 
proportion to the character and com- 
munity standing of the person calling 
the meeting. The press should always 
be invited to attend meetings of gen- 
eral interest. The press, radio and 
television are always good mediums 
to use when calling meetings, but 
usually these are not as effective as 
are personal cards or short, well- 
written letters 


THE MEETING PLACE— Farm 
meetings should be held at meeting 
halls, school houses, or community 
centers where there is adequate park- 
ing space. Meeting places should al- 
ways be well-lighted, heated. and 
ventilated. The meeting place should 
not be near such disturbances as bas- 
ketball, cheering groups, and switch 
engines. Humming motors, noisy 
ventilating fans, dripping water. 
clanging radiators, and tap dancing in 
adjoining rooms all tend to distract 
attention and lessen the effectiveness 
of a meeting. 

Small groups should meet in small 
rooms. Meetings held in rooms five 
times the size needed are awkward 
and clumsy. Meeting places with a 
warm atmosphere are far better than 
those where the four bare walls pre- 
sent only a cold and desolate decor. 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 
Charts, graphs, pictures and other 
material used to inform the audience 
should be large enough so those in 
the back row can see clearly. Often 
speakers “dump their notebooks” on- 
to slides and expect men sitting 30 to 
50 feet away to see the gems of infor- 
mation the speaker has to offer. Color 
or black and white slides should be 
brief and easily read at a distance. 
Three lines of large type on a slide is 
sufficient. Should the speaker have 
more than three lines, he can do bet- 
ter by consolidating or using more 
slides. 

Whole type-written pages on slides 
are an abomination and should find 
their way into the trash can before 
the meeting. Only good slides should 
be shown. Good photographers cull 
their slides before they show them. 
and good speakers never show a poor 
slide to an audience. I once heard a 
prominent professor describe one of 
his slides by saying, “this slide shows 
an excellent pasture and that black 
spot high up on the hill is my wife.” 
Both the pasture and the wife were 
too far out of range. Good slides re- 
quire a good screen. Screens should 
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wer 


be kept as high as possible for good 
vision. 

Most good speakers use plenty of 
props and gadgets to put their points 
across. I am sure that a good example 
is always better than good advice. 
Samples of corn, potatoes, fruit, fer- 
tilizer or other products can be shown 
easily and always help to get a point 
understood. 


THE SPEAKER—tThe speaker is 
usually the most important part of a 
meeting—he can make or break the 
program. 

Good speakers are humble and 
have an easy way which makes folks 
want to listen. Many fellows feel their 
ego and always want to talk about 
themselves and generally talk down 
to their audiences. Good speakers al- 
ways talk “loud and clear” so those in 
the back row can hear every word. 
Nothing is more disgusting than to sit 
through a meeting when the speaker 
talks so low that only those in the 
front row can tell what he’s trying 
to say. 

Farm folks are tolerant, but speak- 
ers who teach in classrooms should 
remember that farmers are not cap- 
tive audiences. They can get up and 
walk out in disgust when speakers 
plunge off into the high blue yonder. 
Some speakers stay up half a night 
thinking up 75-cent words that they 
can use to mistify and impress farm 
folks. But farm folks aren't easily 
fooled 

Good speakers are always cheerful 
and have their subject matter well 
organized. Good speakers have the 
courage to tell the truth and don’t 
say just what folks want to hea: 

QUESTIONS—It is always well to 
have a time for questions—from the 
box or the floor Farm folks, like 
other people, usually hesitate to ask 
questions in public. This difficulty o 
situation can be surmounted if the 
speaker asks questions and answers 


them during the prograr 


REGISTRATION—When important 
meetings call for follow-up work, it 
is a good idea to registet those pres- 


ent. Door prizes and_ registration 


cards make registration easy. Regis- 
tration on cards is better than signa- 


tures on a sheet of pape 


THE SUMMARY—It is always ef- 
fective for the program chairman or 
some other well-qualified person to 
quickly summarize the main points 
discussed so there can be better re- 
tention of the information. Printed 
leaflets containing the summary can 
be distributed upon adjournment for 
the listeners’ reference and guidance. 


End 


controls wide range of 


estructive insects and mites 


New Long-Lasting Insecticide-Miticide 


Growers know that Trithion controls aphids, mites, seal: 


leaf hoppers and a host of other plant pests. It also does a 


job on certain caterpillars and beetles. 


You'll like Trithion’s low-cost protection, too. Fact is one or two 


applications may last you all season. That's because Trithion not only 


has long-lasting residual action—but it also destroys mite eggs 


Whatever your special requirements may be, you'll find a Trithi 


formulation for every need. Ask your local dealer for: 


TRITHION DUSTS—Formulations which contain 2% or 3° Trithior 


Stable and compatible with most other insecticides or fungicid a 
TRITHION 4 FLOWABLE— A water-base emulsion with 4 pe 
Trithion per gallon. Combines the low plant-injury advantas SS 
wettable powder formulations with the ease of handling ai a 


spreading qualities of liquid concentrates. 


> 


TRITHION 25% WETTABLE POWDER — \ superio: 


formulation for use on orchard and field crops. 


TRITHION 4 EK—A special formulation, for use on/y in oil spi 


designed to prevent alteration of the depositing characte! 


any type of spray oils. 


For low-cost crop protection all season long, insist upon de 


Trithion. It pays for itself many times over in better crops ’ 


profits! 


© Trithion is a trademark registered in U.S. Pat. Off. and in principal foreign 


CHEMICALS 
SINCE 1885 


New York + San Francisco * Houston - Omaha + Los Angeles » Tampa 
North Portland + Weslaco « Lubbock + Harvey «+ North Little Rock 
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FIGURING IRRIGATION COSTS 


What do farmers want 
to know before buying 
sprinkler irrigation 
system? Chances are. 
they'll ask about 
the cost. You may 
answer some of their 
questions with the faets 


from this feature. 
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By Glen C. Pulver 


@ DURING the coming crop season, 

many ag leaders will be asked 
questions about the use of sprinkler 
irrigation. And, one of the most fre- 
quent questions farmers ask about 
sprinkler irrigation is: “Will it make 
more profit on my farm?” 

Of course, in deciding whether he 
should irrigate, a farmer must con- 
sider the crops to be grown, possible 
rotations, fertilizer needs, and market 
conditions. The cost will vary from 
one farm to another, but some general 
guides are available to give the farmer 
an estimate of sprinkler irrigation cost. 

When comparing irrigation costs 
with expected benefits, the potential 
irrigator usually wants to know the 
total annual cost per acre. One major 
determinant of annual cost is the 
number of irrigations per year. 

Research at the University of Wis- 
consin shows the total cost per acre 
for three applications of 1.5 inches of 
water each to be $23.25 per acre. The 
total annual cost per for four 
irrigations (6 inches of water) was 


acre 


Glen C. Pulver is an Assistant Professor 
of Agricultural Economics at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin 


$26. Five irrigations (7.5 
water ) $28.75 per 
figures include both f 
ing costs. 


inches of 
acre. These 


xed and operat- 


cost 


Fixed Irrigation Costs 

The annual fixed cost is the 
ciation on the water s« 
ment plus interest on the original in- 
vestment. The annual 
a portable sprinkler 
as follows: 


depre- 
urce and equip- 


fixed cost for 
vstem runs about 


Inches of Water 


Per Irrigation Annual Fixed Cost 


1.0 $10 per acre 
Ee $15 per acre 
20 $20 per acre 


The annual cost of maintenance and 
repair is three percent of the original 
investment. 

The amount of wate) 
irrigation depends la 


applied per 
gely on the type 
of crop, soil type, slope, and climatic 
conditions. Your state agronomists or 
horticulturists can you more 
detail on this matte: 


give 


te 


ANOTHER FARMER OF TOMORROW 


Purina Feeder Welch candles, grades and packs quality eggs in Checkerboard cartons. 


High school student builds 
profitable egg business 


It seems out of place to call Fred 
Welch, Jr., a ““Farmer of Tomorrow” 
because he is a successful poultry- 
man today. 

This 17-year-old senior in Scottsboro, 
Alabama, High School, started in 
the poultry business three and a half 
years ago at the family farm on 
Larkinsville Road. From a flock of 
50 White Leghorns, he has expanded 
to a house of a thousand caged hens 
by ‘“‘plowing back”’ some of his profits. 
With good birds, good feeding and 
good management, Student Welch 
now has a flock that averages 70°; 
production the year around, produc- 
ing a dozen eggs with an average of 
four pounds of feed. He candles, 
grades and cartons the eggs, selling 
them at the farm or to a chain store 
in Huntsville. Because the eggs are 


of top quality the store pays him an 
average of a dime a dozen above 
the at-the-farm price. 

Next fall will find Fred Welch at an 
agricultural college studying poultry 
husbandry. When college days are 
over, he will return to the Jackson 
County farm and continue his 
successful poultry business. 

Purina congratulates Fred Welch, 
Jr., farmer of today and tomorrow. 
“| have received much valuable help and 
advice from Farm Service, Inc., our Purina 
Dealer in Scottsboro,” says Fred Welch. 
Whether you measure your results by profit 
or project progress, you will find your nearby 
Purina Dealer ready to help you with live- 
stock and poultry feeding and management. 
Purina will help you produce meat, milk 

or eggs—at low cost. 


SERVICE 
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TEEJET SPRAY NOZZLES 
with interchange- 
able orifice tips... 
write for Catalog 
30. 


TEEVALVE selector 
valve for booms... 
Bulletin 84. 


GUNJET SPRAY GUNS 
for pressures to 
800 p.s.i.— Bulle- 
tins 65, 69 and 80. 


BOOMIJET SPRAY NOZ- 
ZleS for broadcast 
spraying... Bulle- 
tins 66 and 71. 


PRESSURE RELIEF 
VALVES Bulletin 83. 


SUCTION STRAINERS 
AND ACCESSORY 
EQUIPMENT Write for 
Bulletin 85 and 
Catalog 30. 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 


3294 RANDOLPH ST. « BELLWOOD, ILLINOIS 
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FLOCKS 
OFF FEED? 


A drop in feed consumption 
iy gnal costly etbacks In 
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FLOXAID “ON PAGE 46 
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FAST | 


| 
IDENTITY 
with INSEMIKIT 


E-Z REDD TAGS 


Identify blood lines, breeding, feeding, or 
dam-daughter comparisons with I'/," high 
numerals on cow and 2!/," calf size 
tags. Colorful, contrasting numbers, wear- 
resistant plastic. Available with neck chain 
and fastener. Write for samples and prices. 


1958 CATALOG 


From the world’s largest source of Artificial 
Breeding Equipment. Breeding and Show Ring 
Equipment, Extension Worker and Vo. Ag 
Supplies. Write Dept. 14, 


INSEMIKIT COMPANY, INC. 
Baraboo, Wisconsin 
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Original investment and fixed costs 
will be higher if the fields to be irri- 
gated are far from the water source, 
if the fields are small and irregular in 
shape, and an expensive deep well 


source of water is required. Some 
“A good irrigation system 


should be large enough to meet 
the highest potential demand.” 


farmers have cut fixed costs by buy- 
ing irrigation systems which are only 
large enough to take care of the 
average demands, and as a result 
have lost a large part of their crops in 
time of drought. 

A good irrigation system should be 
large enough to meet the highest po- 
tential demand over an entire rota- 
tion if more than one crop is irrigated 
Operating Costs 

The major costs of operating the 
irrigation system are labor to move 
the equipment, and fuel and oil for 
the power source at the pump. Ex- 
perience at the Hancock Experiment 
Station in Wisconsin shows the fol- 
lowing: It takes about 1.25 man hours 
an acre to move the equipment each 
time a field is irrigated. If labor is 
valued at $1 per hour, the labor cost 
would be $1.25 an acre for each move 

If the distribution system and 
pumping plant are efficiently designed 
and selected, fuel and oil cost for 
gasoline operated pumps runs about 
$1 per acre-inch of 
This cost is highe: 
from the field or 
very far uphill. 

Use of an electric motor will reduce 
costs somewhat. This also holds true 


water applied 
if the source is fan 
if water is pumped 


if you have a large setup and can 
use a diesel engine 


Total Cost Per Acre 


The usual application of water ir 


Wisconsin is about 1.5 acre-inches 


om. 


“Mr. Tuttle brought in four soil samples. 
I explained to him that next time they 
don't have to be so large.” 


is therefore $15 
per acre. Operating cost per acre pe! 
irrigation is $1.25 for labor and 1.5 
acre-inches times $1 per acre-inch o1 
$1.50 for fuel and oil. The total op- 
erating cost per application is $2.75 
To figure the total 
acre, the operating 


The annual fixed co 


annual cost per 
ost is multiplied 
by the number of irrigations and this 
figure is added to the 
cost. The cost of four 


annual fixed 
irrigations ot 
1.5 acre-inches each therefore $26 


per acre per yea! 


Other Things to Consider 


The cost of applying water to the 
land is only one consideration in the 
over-all decision, whether or not to 
irrigate. If capital is limited, the ex- 
pected returns from other methods of 
increasing income, such as using more 


fertilizer or 


improving haying meth- 

ods, must be compared to possible 
returns from irrigation 

Irrigation increas several farn 

costs. For example higher level 


“An irrigation system is no sub- 
stitute for good management. In 
fact, it usually makes the manage- 
ment job more difficult.” 


of fertilization wil isually be profit 
able More labor will be needed bot! 
at irrigation and harvest time 

Before buying an irrigation systen 
the farmer should check the legal r« 
quirements for using a water sot 
The dependability of the water source 
in time of drought ould also be con- 
sidered 

If irrigation involve owins 
variety of specialized cro 
al A small Increase 


in the production of some crops can 


bler Nav 
probiems may 


have a large total effect on the market 
Consequently, t! market potentials 
for the crop considered must be in- 
vestigated before nping into the 
large irrigation equipment 


Many of these crops also re- 


quire special har ng and care to be 


ment 


grown successi 


Irrigation can mean added profit 

or it can mean a big loss if not han- 
dled right. Setting up an irrigation 
system is no substitute for good man- 
the job of management more d 


End 


agement. In usually 


New Mastitis Treatment 

Last month Jensen-Salsbury Lab- 
oratories announced a new non-anti- 
biotic for control of mastitis. The 
company has found the new chemical, 
called Sterosan, very promising in 
preliminary research, and hopes to 
have the chemical ready for general 
use in the near future 
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Sponge Lells 
Soil Moisture Story 


A technical principle can be ex- 
plained more effectively if a visual aid 
is used. The moisture regime, 
including classes and reference points, 
is easily demonstrated with only a 
small kitchen sponge, a container of 
water, and a simple chart. 

The demonstration is begun 
the sponge dry. This depicts the 
condition of air-dry soil. 
The sponge is then saturated. When 
removed from the water the condition 
The 


sponge 


soil 


with 


moisture 


is suggestive of a saturated soil. 
from the 
can be likened to gravitational water 


moisture dripping 


seeping from the root zone soil to 
lower depths. When dripping ceases 
the condition called field capacity is 


indicated. 

To simulate plant withdrawal of 
water the sponge is then kneaded in 
the hand until all the water possible 
has been removed. The water thus 
removed would, in the soil, be called 
readily available moisture. 
dition in the sponge 
water can be suggests the 
permanent wilting percentage of soil 
moisture. Water 
represents 


The con- 
when no more 
removed 


remaining in the 
moisture held in 
the soil so tightly as to be unavailable 
to plants. 
With 


sponge 


sponge 


practice in 
these 


handling the 
elementary principles 
of soil moisture can be clearly pre- 
sented. Imaginative can 
be easily introduced. The method is 
equally effective in formal class work 
and in farmer meetings.—D. L. Bas- 
set, State College of Washington, 


variations 


Pullman, Wash. 


CONSERVATION WINNERS—Winners of 
the Soil and Water Conservation Contest 
for county agents and vo-ag instructors 
in Oklahoma were Leonard Solomon, left, 
Altus, Jackson county agent, and Ted Wil- 
kerson, Marland FFA adviser. 


Not in actual acres. But in 
livestock and profit capacity, 
HarvEsTORE farms ARE bigger. 

® Bigger in livestock capacity 

@ Bigger in feed production 

e Bigger in profit potential 
Because: HARVESTORE Vertical 
Farming makes possible an en- 
tirely new economy on the farm. 


Built around sealed, oxygen-free 
storage, the HARVESTORE elimi- 
nates most losses of haymaking, 
pasturing or green chop feeding 
... multiplies the feeding value 
of oats...makes possible the 
storing and feeding of high-mois- 


Through research - 


O.Smith 


A tT O N 


HARVESTORE PRODUCTS 
Kankakee, Illinois 


ture corn for lower-cost 

But HARVESTORE does 
than provide better feed. It is 
a better way of farming... elim 
inating conventional hay han 
dling methods and awkward mow 
storage. The exclusive bottom 
unloader makes possible conven 
ient mechanical feeding. But 
above all, the HARVESTORE means 
greater net profits. 

For the complete facts on how 
the HARVESTORE increases live- 
stock carrying capacity of a 
farm...boosts income potential 
... mail the coupon today. 


gains. 


more 


A. O. SMITH CORP. 
Dept. BF-48, Kankakee, Illinois 
Please send me the free 


HARVESTORE Farm Profit 
and Haylage information 


Plan Booklet 


Name 
Town , RFD 
County State 
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e News from Merck: Continued from page 13 

Word From an Old Friend .. . 
Dear Mr. Waddle: 

- The reading file just came to my desk 
& and in it I found the January 1958 issue 
3 of Better Farming Methods. It was like 


for Drinking Water Medication 
with the 

PLUS 

ad of 


meeting an old friend after a long time 
away from home. 

Tell “Jasper Tweed” to come down here 
(Nicaragua) and he would not be worried 
about too many customs of modern living 

The article on page 20, “Another Step 
Toward Success” attracted my attention 
I certainly agree with County Agent 
Thompson that agricultural leaders are 
missing a bet if they fail to cash in on 
the opportunity to employ the assistance 
of “Commercial Know How”. Likewise, 
commercial people are losers if they don’t 
take advantage of the opportunity to come 
in direct contact with far 

I ought to know I ha 
and successful experience in doing just 
that back in Kentuck [I cite specifically 
4-H Tractor Maintenance Schools. All I 
did was organize them and specialists 
from the vice president of one of the 
largest farm equipment 


mers’ problems 


ve had plea ant 


manufacturers to 


& & the foreman in local dealers shops taught 
PYRIDOXINE farm tractor maintenance and operation 
& and they all liked it and profited by it 
One tablespoon goes a 
* long way to protect & Dealers reported increased sales in 
& counties where these schools were held 
Farmers reported savings in operations 
» and maintenance cost In fact, in some 
a & counties, Dad and the dealer started com- 
® KEEPS YOUR BIRDS ON FEED...KEEPS YOUR PROFITS UP! @ __ ing to school also 
i Off feed means trouble, just a for3 days before andfor7to10 @ I am already planning to retire from 
@ few days off feed in your flocks days following the stress condi- @ Foreign Service in the near future and I 
and your profit picture begins to tions. This simple, inexpensive would like to have work of this nature 
* dim. Even worse, a drop in feed step will protect flock health — e occasionally. Who knows, maybe some- 
& consumption may forecast an keep them on feed—and will help @ one will decide they can use an old timer 
, outbreak of disease. When your _ increase poultry profits at a min- ae part time.—John L. McKitrick, consulting 
: flocks go off feed, for any reason, imum cost. engineer, Managua, Nicaragua 
: goes to work almost immediately Do This to Reduce Brooding , 
sd to offset these hazards. , Death Losses the First 14 Days & We appreciate this comment from an 
& Death losses are highest during ® ag leader who has worked on both the 
® FLOXAID protects with high levels _ the first two weeks of brooding. % commercial and non-commercial side of 
of 7 vitamins and 2 antibiotics, Moving, uneven temperatures, the field. Thanks, Mr. McKitrick, and 
# both penicillin and streptomycin, reactions to vaccination, and ® we hope someone may need an “old 
@ not just one. other stress conditions tend to timer” part time. Best of luck.—Editor 
increase early mortality. And, 
@ FLOXAID stimulates appetites— off-feed chicks or poults are not ® 
© gets flocks back on feed withneg- getting the vitamin-antibiotic g Ag Leaders in Puerto Rico .. . 
ligible setbacks in weight gains protection that’s in today’s good , , 
@ or production (even during out- feeds. % Dear Mr. Waddle: 
e breaks of C.R.D., Bluecomb, To get your chicks off to a fast ® We in Extension always read with 
Nonspecific Infectious Enteritis healthy start—give FLOXAID in pleasure your excellent publication en- 
& and Infectious Sinusitis). And... the drinking water for the first % titled “Better Farming Methods” 
@ FLOXAID is the only product of | two weeks of brooding. mare ; 
its kind containing pyridoxine FLOXAID comes in convenient yen big reading in 
# (Vitamin B.)—a recognized “key” 14-Ib. and 5-lb. sizes. Completely B your February 1958 issue the article on 
@ Vitamin during times of stress. dispersible in drinking water, & page 40 entitled “Vo-Ag in Puerto Rico”. 
Whenever stress is anticipated, FLOXAID will not clog automatic by Mr. C. V. Matters. The author does 
# add FLoxArp to drinking water  waterers. ® not know the real situation in Puerto 
& & Rico. He may have been poorly informed. 
& ; & In the above-mentioned article he states 
a M E a C K & that “Along with better farming practices 
have come farm cooperatives. Here again, 
® @ the vocational agriculture teacher has 
POULTRY HEALTH PROOUCTS | Paved major role.” There are at the 
& RCK MARGIN OF SURETY & present _time around 315 cooperatives 
with THE ME functioning in Puerto Rico. These have 
eS APRIL IS ANIMAL HEALTH MONTH bad been organized by our own Department 
@ Merck & Co., Inc Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Rahway, N. J. *Trademark @& of Cooperatives and the Bureau of Co- 
@eeeseee operatives of the State Department of 
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HERE’S INFORMATION ABOUT 


EXPERIMENTAL, INSECTICIDE 


Crac SEVIN insecticide is a new kind of pesticide —a carb 

Its chemistry is different from the chlorinated hydrocarbon or pho 
phorus compounds. SEVIN appears to be highly effective again 
a wide range of insects. Its mammalian toxicity is less than DD 
SEVIN will be available soon in limited quantities for exper 


mental use on apples by experienced growers. 


In experiment station tests, SEVIN has controlled 
the following: 


OTHER “CRAG” PESTICIDES 


Fruit insects: Codling moth, apple aphid, rosy apple Fruit fungicide to control apple 
aphid, red-banded leaf roller, plum curculio, oriental and certain summer diseases, cherry leaf spot 
fruit moth, apple maggot, grape leaf folder, grape leaf- and brown rot of peaches interplanted wit 
hopper, pear psylla, and others. apples. 

2eson Formerly called Herbicide-1, control 


Cotton insects: Boll weevil, bollworm, pink bollworm, 
cotton aphid, thrips, cotton fleahopper, cotton leaf 
worm. lygus bugs, stink bugs, and cotton leaf per- 
forator. 


germinating weed seeds in nursery stock, pe 
nuts, strawberries, and potatoes 

My Preplanting soil fumigant to contro 
weeds, soil fungi, nematodes in seed beds 


Vegetable insects: Mexican bean beetle, Colorado 


; Fly Rep — Basic ingredient in top-quality 

potato beetle, corn earworm, flea beetle, imported . site ae 
‘ dairy and livestock sprays. Shown as “CRAG Fly 
cabbageworm, potato and six spotted leafhopper, and Repellent”, or “butoxy polypropylene glycol” 


bean leaf roller. on the label of cattle sprays 


Forest and ornamental pests: Eastern tent cater- 
pillar, gypsy moth, bagworm, southern pine sawyer, 
ambrosia and bark beetles, and Japanese beetle. 


If you would like more information on any 
CRAG pesticide, write to the address below. 


Livestock pests: Ticks and lice. 


Technical Development Department 

CRAG Agricultural Chemicals 
ON CARBIDI 

Division of Union Carbide Corporation 


180 South Broadway, White Plains, New York 


j ae i¥ 
NM ¥ and “Union Carbide” are trade mark 
of Union Carbide Corporation 
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Ever hear of a hydrogen donor? 
It has nothing to do with hydrogen 
bombs or atomic power. But it’s 
mighty important in the profitable 
feeding of cattle and sheep—the ru- 
minant animals with four stomachs. 


The “first stomach”—or rumen 
is a huge fermentation vat where 
billions of micro-organisms and 
protozoa assimilate feedstuffs eaten 
by the ruminant animal. They do 
this to nurture themselves. But, in 
turn, these micro-organisms and 
their products are consumed by the 
ruminant. Cattle and sheep get most 
of their nutrients by this natural 
process. 


By studying this process, scientists 
have discovered that rumen micro- 
organisms require a hydrogen donor 
in combination with nitrogen, cer- 
tain other elements, and energy, to 
build protein. They have also dis- 
covered that ethanol is a highly- 
efficient hydrogen donor. 


MOREA Liquid Feed is the only 
feed supplement that contains 
ethanol. MOREA Liquid Feed also 
contains urea nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, trace minerals and molasses. 
Fed “free choice” to ruminants, 
MOREA Liquid Feed enables rumen 
micro-organisms to build high-qual- 
ity protein and to assimilate a much 
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higher ratio of economical roughage 
to grain. The result is high-quality 
meat and milk produced at low cost. 


It will pay you to investigate the 
many money-saving, profit-making 
advantages of MOREA Liquid Feed. 
Thousands of leading stockmen and 
dairymen are now using MOREA 
Liquid Feed with outstanding suc- 
cess. They are reducing their feed 
costs, using more low-cost roughage 
and less grain, and producing more 
high-quality meat and milk. 


MOREA Liquid Feed is so new in 
some areas that distribution is just 
being set up. MOREA Pre-Mix for 
making this profit-building new feed 
supplement for cattle and sheep 
is produced by U.S. Industrial 
Chemicals Co., New York 16, N. Y. 
and by Feed Service Corporation, 
Crete, Nebraska. 


Agriculture, except tl 
the article in which the 
participated 

The author also states that “the trem 
dous improvement in livestock is the 
sult of a patient, lon 


three 


se program con- 


ducted through the schools of cr¢ 
native stock with mported A 
was the vo-ag tea ] 
suaded and convince 
as the entering we 
the apathy of most 

Again we say now 
situation—the maj« 
ular subject ha 
agricultural count 
through the le ‘ 
Gaztambide-Arril 
sion Dairyman 
few months ago 

Through these 
228 purebred bull 
farmers. Besides, 
dairy farms trom 
were placed throu 
Likewise, the artif 
ect has been cor 
our Extension Servi 
partment of Agrici 

The improvement 
stud centers was init 
of Agricultural Deve 
Department of Agriculture throu 
demonstration rm The Bure 
the centers were transferred to ou 
versity in 1934, Puerto Rico ; 
cepted the benefit f the Smith-Leve 
Act of 1914 

Finally, we may a 
to ascertain that a 
be credited for the 
improvement of agricultt 


it It Is ver) 


agency has had a li 
all have done our part i 
ment of agriculture in Puerto Ric 
all recognize there is still much 
be done. 

I regret having to write this le 
since your magazine is so well known ar 
read by so many people, I feel it is 
responsibility to point out the 
about this information 

Will you please be so kind as to pt 
this letter in your next issue of 
Farming Methods Roberto Huy! 
rector of Extension Rio Piedras 


Rico 
* 


New Booklet for 
Junior Catthemen 

Your 4-H and FFA members will 
be interested in a free booklet, “Sta 
of Your Future”, prepared especially 
to give them the facts about beef 
From birth to beef, this 
booklet tells the 
story of selecting, feeding, 


cattle raising. 
32-page, two-color 


manaLineg 


fitting, and showing beef steers and 


heifers. 

This booklet was designed for FFA 
and 4-H 
projects, and to assist youth leaders, 
county agents, and vo-ag instructors 


boys and girls with beet 


in their teaching 

If you'd like free copies of this 
booklet, write to the American Angus 
Association, St. Joseph, Mo 


F E E D | 
\ 


What you should know about the 
material dairy cattle 


1. Final action has been taken by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration to leave methoxychlor in good standing for 
direct application to dairy cattle as a dust. 


In fact, methoxychlor is the only residual chlorin- 
ated hydrocarbon insecticide permitted to be used 
directly on dairy cattle. 


Methoxychlor may also be used as a residual spray 
in dairy building's to control stable flies and house 
flies. 


Methoxychlor is not recommended for application 
to dairy cattle either as a spray or dip, but the 
easy hand-dusting application is recommended, 
since there is no residue in milk when this method 
is used according to directions. 


This method is to use the material dry, just as it 
comes from the package. Sprinkle a rounded table- 
spoonful on the back and neck of each cow and rub 
it in gently against the hair with your hand. Each 
application controls hornflies for two to three 
weeks. 
Methoxychlor is available to dairymen as Du Pont 
**Marlate’’ 50 or as Du Pont Dairy Cattle Insecticide. 
Buy them locally from your farm supply dealer. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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1—-Why Make Hay? 


This is the question posed in an eight- 
page brochure from the A. O. Smith 
Corporation. This booklet tells how hay- 
making is wasteful and costs the farmer 
time and manpower. Send for more 
information by circling the postal card 
number below. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 1 


2—Insect Control Forum 


The control forum is a new 
monthly information service for county 
agents and teachers from the 
Velsicol Chemical Corporation. The pro- 
gram is designed to present up-to-date 
information on insect control. If you are 
interested in receiving this information, 
circle the postal card number below. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 2 


insect 


vVO-ag 


3—Poultry Management Guide 


A wealth of practical information on 
feeding, housing, disease control, and 
management of poultry is included in the 
Nichols’ bi-monthly publication, “Chirps”. 
Your name will be added to the mailing 
list if you circle the postal card number 
below. 

On the postal 
CIRCLE 3 


card 


4—Guide for Terracing 


Ag leaders are invited to send for a 
copy of the Danuser Machine Company's 
booklet, “Guide for Better Terracing”. 
You'll want this helpful booklet for your 
files 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 4 


5—New Submersible Pumps 


Fairbanks-Morse has developed and 
produced submersible pumps of cor- 
rosion-resistant metals which are new in 
design and in use. Literature is available 
to ag leaders. 

On the postal 
CIRCLE 5 


card 


6—Free Cattle Book 


The American Angus Association 
invites you to send for their free cattle 
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book with 32 pages of information on 
how to select, feed and fit show calves 
Also, the 32 page booklet tells how to 
manage beef, steer, and heifer projects. 
Ag leaders who work with youngsters 
will be especially interested in this 
booklet 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 6 


7—Standby Electric Power 
A helpful kit of free literature with 
many answers to questions about standby 
electric power for farm use is available 
from D. W. Onan & Sons, Inc. They 
welcome your request for this literature 
On the postal 
CIRCLE 7 


card 


8—Bulk Milk Cooler 


j 


~ 


Information about this bulk milk tank 
along with other new and up-to-date 
facts about bulk milk cooling are in- 
cluded in a colorful new catalog from 
Groen Manufacturing Company. This 
catalog pictures and describes a com- 
plete line of round and trough-type 
coolers. To get your copy of this cata- 
log, circle the postal card number below. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 8 


9—Free Insect Pictures 
A complete description and pictures 
of common insects is just one feature 
of a big catalog listing a complete line 
of agricultural chemicals and their uses 
from the Niagara Chemical Division. A 
copy of this colorful catalog is yours 
for the asking. 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 9 


10—Apple Spray Schedule 


You'd be interested in this helpf 
apple spray schedule chart from the 
Stauffer Chemical Company. It could be 
a welcome addition to your office or clas 


bulletin boar 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 10 


room 


11—tLivestock Diseases 


The story of a number of maj live 
stock diseases is t i booklet fron 
Colorado Serum C pat entitl Se 
rums as Vaccine fe Livestock Se 
for your copy tod 

On the postal ird 
CIRCLE 11 


12—Greater Farm Profits 

A booklet available to ag leaders from 
the Pfister Associated Growers, Inc., tell 
how to make greater profits from fews 
acres. This is a topi h should inter- 
est everyone Your c y of it will be or 


the way if you will circle the ost 
card number 
On the yf ta ard 


CIRCLE 12 


below 


13—Handy Tractor Port 


A new and different fa 
the tractor port, |} t been announce 
by the Dow Chemical Company. You may 
get plans for this tr port by 
the postal card number below 
On the postal ca 
CIRCLE 1 


14—Soil pH Booklet 


“What Every Plant 
Know About Soil pH” is the 


Growe! 


Should 


title of 


booklet available from Beckman/Sci- 
entific Instruments Division. This popu- 
lar 16-page booklet is yours for the 


asking 
On the posta! 
CIRCLE 14 


ALL FREE 


Yes, each of the booklets listed 
in this section are yours for the 
asking. Order your copies with the 
handy postal card that’s included 
for your convenience. 


4, fp 


15—Caged Layer Production 


A booklet describing all phases of 
cage layer production is offered by 
Northeo, a division of A. R. Wood Man- 
ufacturing Company. Included are ca- 
pacity charts, cage house construction 
details, and complete information on 
the new Northeo stair-step laying cage. 
Order your copy now. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 15 


16—Build A Pond 


This is the title of a booklet that gives 
quite a bit of information on 
the problem of pond building. It is avail- 
able from the J. I. Case Company and 
should fill a spot in your reference files. 
Order your copy now. 

On the postal 
CIRCLE 16 


pr actical 


card 


17—Combine Pickup Reel 
Complete information on pickup reels 
for combines and windrowers is available 
to ag leaders from the H. D. Hume Com- 
pany. Send for your copy without delay 
On the postal 
CIRCLE 


18—How to Kill Weeds 


The New Holland Machine Company 
invites ag leaders to send for a copy of 
their helpful booklet, “The Only Good 
Weed is a Dead Weed”. You'll appreciate 
this weed control information. Why not 
send for a copy? 

On the postal 
CIRCLE 18 


card 


19—tfertilizer Handling 
Spring planting season will no doubt 
bring many questions to ag leaders about 
fertilizer handling. You can learn more 
about this topic from a special booklet 
from the New Idea Machinery Company, 
“Tried and New Ideas for Handling 
Fertilizer”. 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 19 


20—Rotary Cultivation 

“Many With a Power Hoe” is the story 
of rotary cultivation as told by “The 
Farm Quarterly”. You may get a copy of 
this story from the Howard Rotavator 
Company, Inc., by circling the postal 
card number below. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 20 


21—Feeding Dehydrated Alfalfa 


The American Dehydrators Associa- 
tion would like for you to see their help- 
ful booklet, “How to Feed Dehydrated 
Alfalfa”. You may get a copy by circling 
the postal card number below. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 21 


22—New Fertilizer Spreader 


This new multi-purpose fertilizer 
spreader from the E. S. Gandrud Com- 
pany is said to perform an amazing 
number of field operations. According 
to the manufacturer, it can be used 
to either broadcast or drill small grain 
and seeds ... or for broadcasting, 
drilling, banding, side dressing, or deep 
placement of commercial fertilizer or 
granular chemicals. For infor- 
mation, circle the postal card number 
below. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 22 


23—Cows Need Salt 


The International Salt Company, Inc. 
welcomes ag leaders to send for a copy 
of their booklet, “Cows Need More Salt”. 
To get your copy, simply circle the postal 
card number below. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 23 


24—Grit—A Valuable Feed 


A copy of research studies showing 
the value of grit for chickens and turkeys 
is presented in interesting fashion in a 
booklet available from the Stone Moun- 
tain Grit Company. Sena for your copy 
of this informative booklet. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 24 


25—Nitrogen Calculator 


Ag leaders are invited to send for a 
wheel-type calculator which translates 
pounds of actual nitrogen into various 
forms of nitrogen. This helpful device is 
available from the Grand River Chemical 
Division of Deere & Company. Send for 
your calculator today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 25 


26—Fiberglas Building Panels 
Complete details about fiberglas build- 


ing panels ire€ 
from Filon Plast 
more about natu 
buildings with trar 
On tl 
CIRCLI 


27—Horses in 


booklet 
Company, “H 


Action 


of unusual inter¢ 


hist 


The 
leading hors 1 
booklet is illustrat 
ings. Send for y 


hor ses. 


28—Transite Irrigation 
A new, eight 
by Johns-Manvi 
and ranchmen c: 
Pipe to get “Wate 
Cost”. Send fo: 
On th 


CIR(¢ 


29—New Flaming ‘Torches 


These two new Super Flaming 
have just been 
Products. The Model F-10 is 
to operate on vapor gas rh 
I-20 is designed to 
LP gas. It incorporates t 
of converting 
the pre-heated 
For more information on the 
products, circle the 
below. 


announced by 


liquid gas 


vaporization 
postal card 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 29 


Pipe 


lore 


30—Conservation Contractor 


Work 
A booklet outlini 


land clearing, land formi 

and general construction 

ag leaders from the Cat: 

Company. It should be 

to Soil Conservation S¢ 
On 


the postal 
CIRCLE 30 


31—June Pastures in 


A brochure from Ray C 
Sons, Inc., tells all 
technique where 90 
are saved. Order your 
booklet. 

On the 
CIRCLE 31 


January 


(Please Turn to Next Page) 
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Helpful Booklets 


32—Animal Health Book 


A booklet of special interest to ag 
leaders is available from the Rite-Way 
Laboratories. It gives many of the 
common livestock diseases and tells how 
to recognize and treat them. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 32 


| 33—Chicken of ‘Tomorrow 


A very colorful booklet from the Chas. 


| Vantress Farms, Inc., gives a very inter- 
| esting insight into what chicken breeders 


Better Farming 
Methods 


Preferred by READERS 


There is a dependable way to 
measure a_ publication’s value: 
Ask the readers. 
Through an independent survey, 
2345 vo-ag teachers, county agents, 
and soil conservationists were 
asked: Which of the three princi- 
pal leader publications they found 
most helpful. Among agricultural 
leaders who receive all three publi- 
cations, BFM is preferred 3 to 1 
over the second publication in the 
field. 

This survey, completed in April, 
1957, gave the same result as every 
survey since 1947. 


Preferred by 
MANUFACTURERS 


There is another way to measure 


any publication’s value: Ask the 
manufacturers who advertise their 
products in it. 

Again in 1957, Better Farming 
Methods led the second publication 
in advertising revenue by 36 per- 
cent and the third publication by 
206 percent. 

Manufacturers invested $234,294 
in advertisements they placed in 
Better Farming Methods during 
1957. 


Professional Magazine 
for Leaders 
who TRAIN and ADVISE 
Farmers 


33,000 copies monthly 


Better Farming 
Methods | 


WATT PUBLISHING CO 
Sandstone Building | 
i MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. | 
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are planning for the future. You should 
read this colorful booklet 
On the postal 
CIRCLE 33 


card 


34—Money Making Milking 


Age-old principles of better milking 
are given modern treatment in a new 
edition of Babson Bros. Company’s book, 
“Rules for Money Making Milking”. You 
are invited to order a copy of this booklet. 

On the postal 
CIRCLE 34 


card 


35—Hybrid Seed Corn 


“Hybrid Seed Corn and How It is 
Made” is the theme of a series of five 
colorful charts 29 x 38 inches, available 
from DeKalb Agricultural Association, 
Inc. These charts illustrate the inbreed- 
ing and crossing in producing hybrid corn. 
Send for a copy of this very interesting 
chart series. 

On 


the postal card 


CIRCLE 35 


36—Blacklight—Color Magic 


A helpful booklet from Stroblite Com- 
pany tells about color magic with fluores- 
cent colors and blacklight. To learn how 
you can use these techniques for startling 
displays at some of your meetings, send 
for their brochure of information today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 36 


37—Variety of Farm Engines 


You are invited to send for a copy of 
Continental Motors Corporation's “Power” 
booklet, a complete listing of Red Seal 
Engines. This is an informative booklet 
about farm power. 

On the postal 
CIRCLE 37 


card 


38—Vaccinating Chart 
The Anchor Serum Company would 


| 
| like you to have one of their vaccinating 


charts illustrating points of injection and 
proper procedures in vaccination. Your 
free copy will be mailed if you will circle 
the postal card number below. 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 38 


39—Protect Farm Equipment 

“How to Protect Crops 
on the Farm” is the title of a booklet 
from the American Sisalkraft Corporation. 
This booklet contains some very interest- 
ing ideas on shelter for farm products and 
equipment. Send for your copy today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 39 


and Equipment 


10—Poultry House Fan 


A swivel-type, two-way poultry house 
fan that exhausts in the winter and 
forces fresh air in during the summer 
has been developed by Aerovent Fan 
and Equipment, Inc. For more informa- 
tion about this new fan, called the 
“Turnabout,” circle the postal card 
number below. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 40 


41—Protect Metal Surfaces 
How to protect metal 
metallic zine paint is the 
booklet available to 
American Zinc 
your free copy. 
On the 

CIRCLE 41 


with 
subject of a 
leaders from the 
Institute, Inc. Send for 


surtaces 


card 


postal 


42—Handy Feed Handling 


A silo unloader and bunk feeder book- 
let from Badger Northland, Inc., describes 
the different parts of the silo unloader and 
bunk feeder and the advantages of having 
them on the farm. Send for a copy of 
this booklet. 

On 


the post i] 


CIRCLE 42 


card 


43—Hog House Heating 


A booklet from the Century Engineer- 
ing Corporation illustrates and describes 
a method of controlling temperature, 
humidity, and ventilation in hog houses 
with automatic LP gas-fired unit. Send 
for this interesting literature. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 43 
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Perrin E. Edmunds, Manager of C. A. Powers & Company, Fort Fairfield, Maine 


Farmers you look to as leaders look to Firestone for farm tires 


Ask New Englanders what makes a good farmer, and chances are they’ll 
probably all agree on just one thing —experience. In the Maine potato 
country around Fort Fairfield, they’ll back up what they say by pointing 
to Perrin Edmunds. 


Mr. Edmunds is working manager of one of the largest seed potato 
producing companies in America. He is president of both the National 
Potato Council and the Maine Institute of Potato Starch Manufacturers. 
Mr. Edmunds knows the potato business from every angle and when it 
comes to farm tires he knows the extra value of using Firestones. 
“Our soil is terrific for potatoes,” Mr. Edmunds explains, “but it’s 
mighty hard on tires. We’ve found Firestones last months longer on 
ground that chews up other tires fast. That’s why we always insist on 
Firestones.’’ Farm leaders in Maine and throughout the country look to 
Firestone for better farm tires. You’ll find out, as they have, that where 
performance depends on extra tire traction and toughness, it pays to 
depend on Firestone. 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


Builder of the first practical pneumatic farm tire 
Firestone . . . First in Farm Tire Needs 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on ABC television every Monday evening. Copyright 1958, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
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RAIN BIRD Loads 
Whore Others 


For 20 years a pace setter in the irrigation 
industry, Rain Bird has led the field in 
improved irrigation sprinklers. Continuous 
laboratory and in-the-field research 
assures the performance and reliability of 
all Rain Bird Sprinklers. 

Invest in Rain Bird, the leader! Also, be 
sure the sprinkler system you get meets 
the American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers’ standards and fits your require- 
ments exactly. 


Literature on request. 


NATIONAL RAIN BIRD 
SALES & ENGINEERING CORP. 


AZUSA, CALIFORNIA 


RAINY SPRINKLER SALES 


609 WEST LAKE ST., PEORIA 5, ILLINOIS 


VACCINATING? 


The stress of vaccinating may 
end birds into an off-feed 
lur p FE 


duce the off 


i new way to re- 
feed problem as a 

C.R.D., or any 
ee the Merck 


vert ‘ment in this 


k ad- 
for 


ee ON PAGE 46 


PLATE-TYPE 
STRIP CUP 


r cause 


issue 


* Spot tell-tale mastitis 
flakes fast. 


* Remove high-bacteria 
fore milk. 


SEE YOUR 
SURGE DEALER 
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44—New Vitamin D, 


The American Scientific Laboratories 
invites ag leaders to write for their folder 
on how to prevent milk fever with 
P-M-F, a new, palatable form of 
Vitamin D.. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 44 


45—Pyrethrum Facts 
The third annual edition of pyrethrum 
facts is available to ag leaders from 
African Pyrethrum Development, Inc. 
For your free copy, circle the postal card 
number below. 
On the postal 
CIRCLE 45 


card 


46—Irrigation Buyers’ Guide 


A booklet outlining what to look for 
and expect from any sprinkler irrigation 
system, including selection of pump and 
power units, is available to ag leaders 
from the W. R. Ames Company. To get 
your copy, circle the postal card number 
below and mail today. 

On the postal 
CIRCLE 46 


card 


47—Flood Irrigation Pump 


The new pump model for flood irriga- 
tion from the Marlow Pump Division 
of Bell & Gossett Company can be used 


on any tractor giving from 10 to 25 
hp at PTO shaft. For more informa- 
tion on this portable pump, circle the 
postal card number below. 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 4 


48—Articles of Leather 


A complete line of leather items is 
shown in a catalog available to ag leaders 
from the J. C. Larson Company, Inc. Send 
for your copy today. 

On the postal 
CIRCLE 48 


card 


49—The Farm Level 


Compete directions for operating the 
farm level are available to ag leaders from 
the Bostrom Brady Manufacturing Com- 
pany. This helpful literature will be yours 
if you will mail the postal card included 
in this section with the number below 
encircled. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 49 


50—Chart of Vise 
An attractive wall chart from the 
Columbian Vise & Manufacturing Com- 
pany lists the rules for proper vise care. 
This would be an attractive addition for 
your vo-ag farm shop. Order your 
by circling the postal card number below. 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 50 


Care 


copy 


Digest 


o1—tIrrigation 


The Reynolds Metals Company invites 
ag leaders to send for a copy of their 
eight-page booklet, “Irrigation Digest” 


This attractive booklet ludes case his- 
tories of several irrigated farms. You'll 
want a copy for your work. 

On the postal card 


CIRCLE 51 


52—Modern Plastic Film 


“Polyethylene Film for Farm and Home 
Use” is the title of booklet from 
Koppers Company giving many uses of 


plastic film for farm and home 
your copy today. 
On the postal card 


CIRCLE 5 


Send for 


53—Home 
A handy, 


selection of 


Buyer’s Guide 
practical guide to the 
your new available 
from the Southern Pine Association. If 
you are interested in a new home, 
should see this booklet. Send for 
copy now. 

On the pe l card 
CIRCLE 53 


wise 


home is 


you 
you! 


54—Mastitis Control Booklet 


E. R. Squibb & Sons invite you to ask 
for a copy of their booklet on Gargon, 
a mastitis treatment containing the new 
antibiotic, Thyostrepton. You can learn 
about this mastitis treatment by cir- 
cling the postal card number below. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 54 


35—Photography for Youngsters 

A new, free pamphlet, 
in Your Future’, is 
teachers and guidance 
the Eastman Kodak C 


“Photography 
available to 
counsellors from 


now 


ympany. Send for 
your copy of this booklet designed to 
aid those who might be thinking of 


photography as a career 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 55 
(Please turn to Page 56) 
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NOW- helpful information for you 
on magnesium deficient crops and soils 


Agronomists and soil scientists are reporting n 
more soils in this country as being eithe 
deficient or on the borderline of deficiency. As ar 
to farmers in your area on crops, soils 
problems, this means that a first-hand k1 
magnesium deficiencies is of vital ir 

You can get the basic facts on magnes! 
and how to prevent and correct them in the helpf 
cational and sales aids shown here: the new 24- 
illustrated booklet: “Magnesium: for Crop Quality 
Top Yields,” the eight crop folders on citrus, t 
vegetables, potatoes, corn, deciduous fruit, small 
and cotton, and the Sulphate Bulletin. Write fo: 
copies. There is no obligation. 


Me agnesium 
sou quaurt 
ano To? 


With this background information, you can 
sound, helpful recommendations on fertilize: 
tion to correct and prevent magnesium deficien 
your area. Make sure your recommendations includ: 
application of premium-grade mixed fertilizer contai: 
ing Sul-Po-Mag", a combination of readily availal 
fast-acting, water-soluble sulphate of potash-magn¢ 
Most reliable fertilizer manufacturers make pren 
grades containing Sul-Po-Mag, also called SPM. 


SULPs 


Premium quality fert 


lizer certified th gh 


use of a balanced cor 
bination of the wate 
soluble magnesium and 
potash obtained from 
Su/+Po-Mag* 


suvpmare 


You can recommend fertilizers containing 
Sul-Po-Mag to farmers with confidence. The SPM seal 
is the farmer's assurance of quality. 


Ss 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS Glew & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
POTASH DIVISION. . . 20 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILL 
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56—Pre-emergence Weed Control 


Ag leaders are invited by Pennsalt 
p of Washington Div of Pennsalt 
* Chemicals Corporation, to send for a free 


copy of their booklet ntrol Weeds in 


j Sugar ts with Per “ndothal Weed 
0 S Or 0 lil Killer”. Send for your free co} 
On the post ar 


a 


Money With \~/ 


»97—Shop Tool Guide 


i f A complete list of iggested tools for 
a the home farm shop is available to you 
s from the American Technical Society. 


This attractive chart litable for post- 
Writes MR. LAWRENCE FALK, R1, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin ing on your shop wall or bulletin board. 
“I purchased my Dari-Kool June 1, 1955, and was one of On pool a Daal 
the first in my neighborhood to buy a Dari-Kool. Since 
then several of my neighbors have bought them. The 
cooler is very easy to clean since the milk tank sidewalls 58—Farm Sprayers 
are always moist, preventing the milk from sticking and A helpful bitte 
drying. Milk never freezes in my cooler. The blue test. Sentonient Conn oe 
has never been below 8 hours. I say, buy a Dari-Kool and | sprayer does all 


? 


get the most for your money! 


number below. 
(signed ) 7 On the postal 


CIRCLE 58 


your copy, simply 


59—Minerals Chart 
You can receive ; chart from Moor- 
man Manufacturing Company. It merely 
takes your circling the appropriate num- 
ber on the post 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 59 


‘BULK MILK COOLER ( 


| 60—Conde Milking Parlor 


The ICE-BANK Cooler that Outperforms 
and Qutsells them all 


The Conde Milking Machine Company 

g would like you to have more informa- 
he tion about their complete line of milk- 
ing equipment. Their new Clean Line 

SSS | system is designed for every type of 
i pipe line milking installation. Send for 


| E more information. Circle the postal card 
| Yn the postal card 
MILKHOUSE PLAN KIT CIRCLE 6) 


| Dairy Equipment Co., Dept. 68, Madison, Wisconsin 


Plan your milkhouse 
Please send, without obligation your new Milkhouse Plan Kit. with this easy-to-use 61—Milkhouse Plans 


kit. Includes graph | A milkhouse plan available from the 
Nome...... sheets and scale model Dairy Equipment Company includes 

cutouts of milk coolers, graph sheets and scale model cut-outs 
Address... water heaters, etc. | of milk coolers, water heaters, etc. A 

Arrange to best fit free copy is yours for the asking. 


Fost Civics mete your milkhouse plans. On the postal card 
0 om a Dairy Former am a Student CIRCLE 61 
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Portrait : 
of an American who 
isnt served by Trucks 


You don’t see anyone on this canvas 
because actually there isn’t anyone in this 
broad land of ours who isn’t served by trucks. 

Trucks keep the shopping center stocked with 
merchandise of all kinds . . . take the farmer’s 
livestock, milk and crops to market . . . feed raw 
materials and parts to the manufacturing plant and move 
out finished products . . . provide goods and services for 
everybody’s business. 

Yes, the housewife, the farmer, the manufacturer, the 
businessman—YOU —everybody in America needs and benefits from 
the services of the motor truck. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washir.gton 6, D. C. 


THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 
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DR. SALSBURY’S POULTRY HEALTH PRODUCTS WITH THE 


Recommend with Confidence... 


DR. SALSBURY’S 


Easy Poultry 


Recommend that baby chicks 


have disease-free environment 


protection with effective vaccination . .. a drinking water treatment to 
boost them over stresses and seasonal diseases ...and recommend... 


DR. SALSBURY'S 


A powerful sanitizer for brooder houses, for general farm use 
Kills, on contact, viruses, bacteria and fungi most dangerous 
to poultry yet is non-corrosive, Non-irritating, non-staming, 
odorless, tasteless. Concentri f Vay -conom 
DR. SALSBURY’S le centrated for maximum economy 


WAY, F DRINKING WATER VACCINES 


DISINFECTS, DEODORIZES 


Cut costly losses due to Newcastle Disease and Infectious 


Bronchitis with WAV AC 


no danger of OV erdosage es 


... highly effective yet mild 
. Minimum reaction. Three types 


| 
one for each disease and one for both diseases . 
DR. SALSBURY'S all are easy to use, time-tested. € 


a 
Gives chicks pep, helps them eat more, drink more, grow 
faster, healthier. Tablets or powder contain 2 antibiotics 
and 6 vitamins. Aids in preventing and treating many ~ Que 
stresses and diseases such as C.R.D., Bluecomb. Boosts layers - Seeks 
over slumps, helps convalescent birds back into production. id 


ONE OF THE MANY DR. SALSBURY'S PLUS FACTORS 


the counsel of experienced Dr. Salsbury's dealers who are 


WRITE TODAY FOR LITERATURE 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 


Charlies City, lowa Or. 


IMPROVED NO. 2 BOSTROM 
FARM LEVEL 


This Level 
has 12-Power 
Telescope and 


Accurate, 
~ Durable and 
Complete for 

Terracing, Ditch- 
ing Irrigating, 
Grading, Tile 


is used and 
endorsed by 
Schools, Ex- 
tension Service 
and Individual 


Landowners 
everywhere. 


Angles, ete. 


BOSTROM Levels are so simple anyone can 
operate them by following the direction booklet 
included with each Instrument. Our No. 
Contractors’ Level and No. 5 Convertible Level 
feature 16-Power Telescopes. All Bostrom Levels 
are sold on the guarantee of satisfaction or 
money back. WRITE TODAY for literature, 
prices and name of our distributor near you. 


BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. CO, 
520 Stonewall St., S.W. ATLANTA 3, GA, 
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equipped to help growers with their poultry health problems. 


MAY 


BETTER FARMING 
METHODS 


IS DIFFERENT 


Can 


livestock 


farmers afford 


to mechanize? 


@ WHEN CAN THE livestock farmer 

afford to mechanize chore work? 
Should he have 50 cows or 200? Does 
he need 100 steers in the drylot, or 
250? 

These are the ticklish problems that 
have been with ag leaders for many 
years. But now the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture reports that the cost of 
livestock farming favors the mech- 
anization of chore work. Of course 
this doesn’t hold true for every live- 
stock farmer. That’s why farmers 
planning to mechanize should care- 
fully balance estimated costs against 
anticipated net returns. 


A recent USDA study, based on 
typical farming conditions, indicates 
the kind of analysis farmers need to 
make. This study compares mech- 
anized and non-mechanized meth- 
ods of feeding 100 steers kept in dry- 
lot for 180 days. Rations fed annually 
per steer were assumed to include two 
tons of corn silage, 40 bushels of 
ground ear corn, and 200 pounds of 
protein supplement. 


The conventional method of getting 
this feed to the steers would be to 
fork the silage by hand from an up- 
right silo, and to distribute the silage, 
corn, and supplement to feed bunks 
with a basket. In a mechanized op- 
eration, the silage could be removed 
from the silo with a mechanical sur- 
face unloader, and all the feeds would 
be delivered to the feed bunks with 
a __tractor-powered self-unloading 
wagon. 


This test indicated that mechanical 
equipment could cut the annual labor 
of unloading the silo from 45 to 12 
hours, and the labor of feeding from 
190 to 60 hours annually. In this 
experiment, the cost of necessary new 
equipment was $359 annually, com- 
pared with only $24 annually for 
equipment used in the non-mech- 
anized operation; thus the cost of 
mechanization was $335. 


A farmer who wishes to make sure 
that mechanization will be profitable 
to him, in a situation of this sort, 
must use the 163 hours of labor saved 
in a way that will return him more 
than the annual cost of the new equip- 
ment.—End 
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WEED-KILLING ‘‘BLANKET” 
IN ACTION! All celery planted 
same time. Only f 
celery at left was bar 
once with Vegadex at f 
Results like this last year save 


commercial growers fron 
to $90 anacreonhand-weedir 
costs. 


THIS NEW WEED-KILLING “BLANKET” CAN SAVE 
YOU $20 TO $90 PER ACRE IN VEGETABLE CROPS 


It’s Vegadex,® and it kills weeds for 


you in a new way. You spray it only 
once—at planting time. Vegadex 
forms an invisible chemical blanket over 
your soil that smothers weeds. Pesky 
annual grasses— even tough weeds like 


purslane and henbit—sprout, touch 
the “blanket,” and die. Because weeds 
seldom appear, Vegadex can cut labor 
costs for hand weeding as much as 


$90 per acre. Your vegetables come 


through unharmed, with no weeds to 
fight them for sunlight, water and 
plant food. And Vegadex won’t “build 
up” in your soil, even if you spray 
each time you plant. 

Before you plant your next crop, drop 
by your nearest Monsanto Farm 
Chemicals Dealer. He’ll tell you how 
Vegadex adds extra profits to every 
acre of vegetables you harvest. 


/GROW. 


MORE PROFITABLY 


ARM A 
CHEMICALS 


Make sure you'r 

Monsanto Dealer about the 
SPRAY-RATER that a 

amount of spray your rig applies pe 


VEGETABLE GROWERS! New Vega- 
dex kills off annual grasses and many 
broadleaf weeds in greens, garden 
beets, cole crops, beans and corn. 
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NEW BOOKS 


These new ag books are listed here 
as a service to our readers. For 
more information on any title, write 
directly to the publisher. For your 
convenience, you may order any 
title from: Service Section, Watt 
Publishing Company, Mount Mor- 
ris, Ill. 


COMPLETE 


including NEW shop and 
machinery storage adaptation 


PESTICIDE HANDBOOK, published by 
College Science Publishers, State Col- 


lege, Pa. 


Author: Donald Ek. H. Frear, Ph.D., 


Professor of Agricultural and Biological 
Chemistry, Penr ania State Univer 
sity. Publication date: 1957. Data: 
Ninth edition, 216 pag Price: Pape 


bound edition $1.50: cloth bound, $3.00. 


This book contal 6,234 prod ict li Sst- 
ings of insecticides, fungicides, herbi 
cides, rodenticides, ‘il conditioners 


and equipment. 


ARC WELDING LESSONS FOR 
SCHOOL AND FARM SHOP, pub- 
lished by the James F. Lincoln Are 

Welding Foundation, Cleveland 17, 0. 


Author: Harold L. Kugler, Professor 


and Teacher Traine Farm Mechanics, 
CLEAR- SPAN FARM BUILDINGS of Sete Geter 
long-lasting West Coast Lumber 1950. Data: Second tition, cloth bound 


Now...a complete utility farm building available at 

ormation for tud exercises, key 

your retail lumber dealer’s! You can choose either points, materials used and review ques 
tions. 


the regular utility building or the special adaptation 
for shop and machinery storage. The 24’, 30’, 36’ or 40° 


widths can be adapted to any length you need and 


NEW BOOK ON VITAMIN B,, 


modifications are almost limitless. One price covers 


The importance of yitamin B., in ani- 
mal and poultry nutrition is comprehen- 
sively outlined in a new 120-page hard 
cover book just released by Merck & 
Company, Inc., Rahway, N. J. 

Written primarily for those with a tech- 
nical background, including veterinarians, 
livestock and poultry nutritionists, county 
agents and Extension personnel, the book 
deals with a wide range of physiological 
studies concerning the need for vitamin 
B.,. Among the subjects to be found in 
the book are requirements of the vitamin, 
its metabolic inter-relationships, defici- 
ency symptoms, effects on growth and 
reproduction, and its interaction with 
antibiotics. 

Copies may be obtained directly from 
a Merck representative, or by writing to 
Merck & Company, Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


everything including foundations, paint and hardware. 


Put it up yourself or have your lumber dealer do it. 


Either way, you get a durable, versatile utility 
farm building of popular West Coast Lumber. 


Check these advantages! 
ADAPTABLE. These buildings are readily adapted to any length 
or type you want and are easily altered as needs change. 
VERSATILE. Almost no limitation on number or location 
of openings, partitions or any special features you need. 

EASY TO BUILD. Every construction step is pre-planned 
for fastest, easiest erection. 


WOOD BENEFITS. There's no substitute for wood's ease 
of handling, durability and excellent insulating values. 


THE PRUNING OF FRUIT TREES, 
Get the details from WEST COAST published by John DeGraff, Inc., 31 


your lumber dealer now 


LUM EER East 10th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Sumbermen’s Asseciotion Author: Paul Champagnat, Botanical 
1410 S.W. Morrison Street Douglas Fir * West Coast Hemlock Institute, Strasbourg, France. Trans- 
Portland 5, Oregon Western Red Cedar * Sitka Spruce lated from the French language. Pub- 
lication date: September, 1956. Data: 
From the Pacific Slopes of the Great Northwest First edition, 1954, printe dq in Great 

Britain, cloth bound, price $2.95. 


1958 
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IT’S MARFAK FOR HIM! 
(left), of Harrison Oil Co 
Winslow, of Williamston, N. C 
Marfak lubricant is best because it won't 
drip out, wash out, dry out or cake up 
Marfak-lubricated bearings can take it 


HOMEMADE DOOR DOUBLES HIS SHOP AREA 


THis over-sized door, easily operated with a hand 
winch, is the invention of John Van Kesteren, Jr., 
Onancock, Va. It practically doubles his shop- 
working area, providing shelter from sun and rain. 
Left to right are Texaco Distributor H. C. Watson, 
Mr. Van Kesteren, and Foreman L. E. Crockett. 
For more than 20 years, Distributor Watson has 


cy. 

Roebuck 
tells H. B 
Texaco 


fax, Va. Mr 


On farm and highway it pays to use 


35-YEAR TEXACO USER! 
H. H. Shapard (right), has supplied Texaco 
products since 1923 to L. £.. Ragland. of Hali- 
Ragland finds that Havoline 
Motor Oil wear-proofs truck and tractor 
engines, prolongs the life of machinery. 


supplied Texaco products used for the farm 
machinery in the Van Kesteren 800-acre operation 
As a successful, large-scale operator, Mr. Van 
Kesteren, like leading farmers in every state 
found it pays to farm with Texaco prod 

that Texaco Fire Chief gasoline delivei 

fire power for low-cost operation. 


Texaco Consignee IN ALL 48 STATES 
Dealers with top-oct 
Su-preme gasoline 
Petrox, for maximun 
Texaco Fire Chief 

Havoline Motor Oil 


TEMACO 


TEXACO propucts 


Texaco Products are a/so distributed in Canada, Latin America, and Africa. 
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for school and 


on-the-farm 


Are Welding Equipment and Accessories 


@ ADEQUATE ARC WELDING 

equipment and accessories is evi- 
dence of good management and your 
knowledge of farm welding. Some 
years ago, it may have been true when 
teachers said, “Our administrators 
would drag their feet if we asked for 
help with problems in farm mechan- 
ics.” Today the situation is different. 
Our supervisors are promoting pro- 
grams in vocational agriculture with 
emphasis on farm mechanics as mod- 
ern as twin-headlights on their auto- 
mobiles. 

An are welding teaching unit is 
not expensive. By a unit, we 
all the equipment and 
necessary for one person to operate 
efficiently. A 250-300 amp. A. C. 
welder may be purchased for $250: 
the table, extra helmet, etc. for $50; 
accessories for $50; a booth of masonry 
for $60; wiring, $50 per unit, and mis- 
cellaneous, $140. Roughly, the capital 
outlay would not exceed $600 per 
unit—four units being $2,400. 

The these units 
costs about $50 per year. The supplies 
would depend upon your teaching pro- 
cedures and the number of students. 


mean 
accessories 


maintenance of 


Are Welder Necessary 

The capital outlay for either a good 
table saw or a radial arm saw or an 
electric forge, each with accessories 
comparable to the 300 amp. welder, 
is around $600 per unit. The price of 
an 18-inch surfacer is equal to the cost 
of two to three welding units. 

When you add these woodworking 
units together plus the jointer, lathe 
and drill press, roughly we could pur- 
chase five are welding units. We now 
have just about all the woodworking 
equipment we can justify. Unfortu- 
nately, some of us are not sold on 
farm are welding yet; thus, we do 
not have the are welding equipment. 

We all agree that if we want the 
equipment, we will find a way to get 
it. Here, again, we are not keeping 
up with our farmers. They are buying 
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By T. J. Wakeman 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Blacksburg, Va. 


farm welders without knowing how to 
use them. Let us lay aside some of the 
less important shop work and meet the 
challenge of teaching the farmers how 
to meet the problems of this age by 


the use of metal in repairing and 
maintaining our equipment and fa- 
cilities. 


The are welder and its proper use 
is a must with metal so important in 
this farming age. Here 
the equipment and 
are welding 


is some of 


accessories for 


as shown in the picture: 


1. Safety practices used in are weld- 
ing—a mimeograph copy. This 
should be posted and reviewed for 
our protection if a student is 
injured. 

2. Steel rule (chained) 12 inches or 
shorter to be used with the cali- 
pers to establish thickness of metal 
and diameter of electrode, etc., to 
establish amperage setting. 


3. Are welding practices used in 
starting and stopping when welding 
a bead—a mimeograph copy. 


4. Outside calipers (chained) used 
with the rule to determine thick- 
ness of metal. 


14 
15 


.Clear goggles to be 


Welding positions 
copy. 


-a mimeograph 


Amperage guide considering posi- 
tions of welds and thickness of 
metal—a mimeograph copy. 

Booklet that came 
includes the 
welding rods 
manufacturer 


with the welder 
the 
from 


description of 
obtainable 


Electrode rack made with 2-inch 
pipe. These are needed in addition 
to the rack on the welding table 
for special electrodes 


Rack for holding clear and colored 


glass for helmet 


.Chart showing one way to hold 


electrode—for beginning welders. 


Rack for holding extra supply of 
carbons for are torch. 


.Helmet with hinged window that 


eliminates the use of clear goggles 
when chipping hot slag from the 
weld. Helmets made of fiber glass 
help prevent some of the heat from 
reaching the face of the welder. 


used when 
chipping if hinged window-type 
helmet is not used. It is necessary 
that the eyes be protected when 
removing slag. Teachers have been 
sued for eye injury of pupils when 
eye protection was not adequate. 


. Soapstone with holder. 
. Handle wire brush. 


16. 


Leather gloves—do not allow stu- 
dents to weld without gloves. This 
is another opportunity for personal 
injury. 


7. Tongs for handling hot metal. 


18. 


Chipping hammer. These should 
be purchased with metal handles. 
The wood handles are difficult to 
keep tight. One end of the head 
should be cone-shaped and the 
other should be a straight edge 
parallel to the handle. 


\ 
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Let 


Aleoa 


Researeh 


\\ 


? ‘4 
farmers 


Alcoa’s 70-man research team has been taking a 
long, close look at aluminum products for the farm. 
Their work has been showing up in the quality 
products Alcoa offers for farm use. 

Two new lines of Alcoa® Pipe now are available. 
Alcoa Standard Class 150 is suited to virtually every 
type of irrigating job. Alcoa Lite-Line is designed 
to fill most normal irrigating needs in the larger sizes. 
Both pipes are available either welded or extruded. 

Information on Alcoa Pipe and other Alcoa farm 
products is available to help you help farmers. 
Whether you are a Vo-Ag teacher, a country agent 
or an agricultural engineer, you are welcome to call 


i) 


Atcoa 


ALUPAINUAA | 


FARM PROD TS j 


YOUR GUIDE TO THE BEST IN ALUMINUM VALUE 


“ALCOA THEATRE" 
EXCITING ADVENTURE 
ES ALTERNATE MONDAY EVENINGS 


For up-to-date information, che: 


Agricultural Division, 
Aluminum Company of America, 
2072-D Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send the items checked. \ 


K 


O “Alcoa Irrigation Pipe.’ Leaflet with Alcoa Pipe s 


cations. 


(] “Right as Rain.” 28-minute sound-color film or 


irrigation.” 


() “Barn Raising, U. S. A.” 18-minute sound- 
barn construction.* 


r 


[[] Alcoa Farm Gate Literature. Facts about alum 


[[] Pole Barn Plans Catalog. Describes Alcoa p 
pole buildings. 


*Films may be borrowed for public show 
dates wanted. 


Name 
Position 
Address 


Post Office and State 


[Ti 


on Alcoa for assistance in providing farme! 
answers to questions involving alumi! 


on the list below and mail the coupon to 
Your inquiry will receive prompt attent 
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PFISTER ASSOCIATED 


FACT No. 1 


FACT No. 2 


FACT No. 3 


FACT No. 4 


corn 


Prister AssociATeD GROWERS 
: AURORA, ILLINOIS 


THE PEAK OF QUALIT 


Protect Your CATTLE, HORSES, SHEEP, HOGS 


—"LEPTO 


This widespread new infection may already be 
on your farm for it is now reported in every 
state. Losses exceed $112 million last year. 
Vaccinate with COLORADO LEPTOSPIRA 
POMONA BACTERIN. Write today for free 
catalog. Local dealers in most areas. 


COLORADO SERUM CO. 
4950 York Street Denver 16, Colorado 
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P.A.G. Hybrids have taken more top honors at 
the International Grain and Hay Show than all other hybrids 
combined for the last nine consecutive years. 


P.A.G. Hybrids have given superior standability, 
lower moisture and higher shellout 60% of the time in com- 
petitive Yield Checks made over the past five years. 


P.A.G. Hybrids, because of their proven record 
of quality and performance, have the ability to give you more 
..more profit on your farm. 


P.A.G. Hybrids have out-produced competitive **,, 
hybrids 8 times out of 10 by better than 9 bushels No. 2 shelled 
corn per acre in 12,417 Yield Checks made side by side in 
farmers’ fields over the past 14 years. 


CASTRATION 
SAFE... SURE... 


vse BURDIZZO 

BLOODLESS CASTRATOR 

USED SUCCESSFULLY 

OVER 30 YEARS. YOU GET... 

e Minimum growth 
set back 

@ No hemorrhage 

@ Minimum surgical 
shock 

@ No septic infection 

@ No maggots 

@ No screw worms 

Ask your dealer for the original blood- 

less castrator made by La “Burdizzo” 


Co., Turin, Italy 
BURDIZZO 


SAFE — SURE — EASY 


BE SURE IT’S STAMPED 
WITH THE WORD 


19. Carbon are 


ing 14-inch, 
carbons. 
20. 
waist, and leg 
Welder’s ca} 


chased or mat 


al. 


Welder’s apron t 


rch capable of hold- 
-inch, and 44-inch 


mth 


iat protects chest, 
»—t] be pur- 


his can 
le by cutting the rim 


from an ordinary felt hat. This 
cap will protect the head and hair 
above the « from slag and 
spatter injury, dust, smoke, and 


dirt. 
22. Welder’s ji 


sometimes cont 
partment. Jacket 
of leather will 


23. Welding table 


24. 


Stool 24 


practicing flat 


minut ( 
Inun 


Hess 
Homasote Co. 
Insemikit Cuo., I 
Internation] Minera 


Koppers Co., Inc 


nt 


Lilliston Impler 
Lilly & Co., 
Line 


Eli 
oln Tent & Awt 
l-Schebler Pr 
-Harris-Fergu 
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National Agricultur 
National Rain B 
id Mack 


Oliver Cort 


Pfister Associated 
Pfizer & Co., 
Pikes Peak Nurserie 


Ralston Purina Co 


Sinclair 
Smith Cory 0 
Smith 3 


Spraying Syster Ce 


Stauffer Chem. Co 
Stewart Warner 
Texas Co. 

Union Carbide Chen 
3orax Chem 
Industrial Cher 
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This new OLIVER 
wins the baling race 


It’s in the rough fields, on the curv- 
ing windrows and sharp corners that 
an Oliver outbales all others in its 
class. 

Oliver’s new models—the 60-T 
twine and 60-W wire—give you ex- 
clusive, ‘‘pivot-balanced’’ PTO 


drive, a short-coupled shaft that 
permits the rear tractor wheel to be 
cramped right against the bale case 
without breaking power. Your new 
Oliver baler is close on your trac- 


tor’s heels. You merely stick with 
the windrow as it snakes around. 
No need to slow down, or swing way 
out to pick up a corner. 


Here’s full-speed baling all the 
time. Here’s 10-ton-per-hour capac- 
ity in any field—hilly, odd-shaped, 
obstruction -filled. Here’s the ma- 
chine that saves time when it counts 
the most, that puts more quality 
into your hay crop by getting it 
into bales sooner. 


A new, leaf-saving pickup packs 
more nutrients into every bale. A 
new, positive auger drive 
the heaviest bunches without a 
stutter. A new knife g 
tails, gives you neat, sliced, easy-to 
feed bales. See the new capacity 
champions in their bright, 
ors of clover white and meadow 
green. The OLIVER Corporation, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, IIl. 
oviven 


OLIVER 


“FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY” 


handles 


uide eliminates 


new col- 
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What Worth 


By FRANK WADDLE, Editor 


It seems all you have to do to 
become a popular author these 
days is to sit down and write a 
few daring statements about the 
nation’s farm program. 

Every day we see indications 
of the misconceptions that con- 
sumers have of the farm situa- 
tion. No doubt much of this is 
caused by unfavorable reports in 
our vast communications system. 
It’s high time we as ag leaders 
rise up in strength and use these 
same mass communications to 
put a stop to this outlandish mis- 
information! 


How the Publie is Fooled 

As an example of the way the 
real facts can become twisted, 
here is an item published re- 
cently in one of the big city 
newspapers. The item was head- 
lined: “How to Help Cut Ike’s 
Budget.” 

It said, “The cost of agricul- 
tural research mounts each year 
in the federal budget. In fiscal 
year 1957 the research service of 
the Department of Agriculture 
cost the taxpayers $93,799,555. 

“In 1958 this figure went up 
to $104,702,890. And in fiscal 
1959, the department wants to 
spend $120,202,890.... 

“Might want to ask your con- 
gressman how he justifies this 
system.” 

No doubt this item was a big 
hit with the taxpayer. After all, 
it implied he could sit on a fatter 
pocketbook through a cut in 
farm research spending. That 


sounds good. We’re all interested 
in greater prosperity. 

Sut what are the facts? Would 
a cut in research spending really 
put more money in our bank ac- 
counts ? 
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Other Side of the Picture 

No doubt the reader of this 
item didn’t realize that the 
chicken and turkey he’s enjoying 
today at hamburger prices was 
made possible largely through 
research. The basic research in 
genetics and nutrition was done 
primarily by research people in 
colleges and federal experiment 
stations. 

We can find all sorts of exam- 
ples to show that findings of 
research more than pay for the 
cost of the research. 

As a matter of fact, such an 
example was carried in another 
large newspaper in this same 
city just two days before. This 
story told how a team of agron- 
omists at the University per- 
suaded the farmers of Illinois to 
grow soybeans. 

Then it continued, “This state 
still grows half the soybeans in 
ths nation and the annual value 
of the crop exceeds many times 
the money that the legislature 


Cornelius 
| 
| | 


Pragrame 

towight 

speaker 

| 
Pst | 
Control 


“We'd like to count on you next time as 
an expert on how to put weight on beef 
cattle. . .” 


has voted to the College of Agri- 
culture in 91 years. 

You’ll notice another example 
of this same sort of thing in the 
“Keeping Up In Agriculture” 
section of this issue of Better 
Farming Methods. This item 
tells how a ec researcher 
developed a laying house light- 
ing system that 


Ze 


increased egy 
production by more than 25 per- 
cent. 

Imagine the tremendous finan- 
cial impact this research finding 
could have on the nation’s egsz 
industry. And, maybe Mr. Aver- 
age Citizen would enjoy a lower 
price tag on his egg cartons as a 
result of this research. 


Let's Present the Facts 

It’s part of our job as ag 
leaders to keep the public in- 
formed on the real facts of agri- 
culture. Let’s stop spending all 
our time presenting radio pro- 
grams and newspaper columns 
on production information for 
farmers only. Why not use some 
of these mass information meth- 
ods to tell people how they have 
benefited from agricultural re- 
search. After all, it’s no secret 
that the tremendous technolog- 
ical advances in agriculture have 
benefited everyone more than the 
farmer. 

We’re always talking about 
public relations for agriculture. 
But it’s sometimes hard to find 
a good solid place to start. 

Now we have a starting place. 
Let’s dig in and start giving out 
some information that'll create 
better understanding between 
farm and city people. Let’s stop 
this twisted thinking that makes 
people want to destroy even that 
which is good. 


aa 
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Urox is an entirely new chemical 
herbicide in granular form, devel- 
oped by General Chemical Division 
Research. Field tested on a wide 
range of annual and perennial 
grasses and broad-leafed weeds, it 
has given outstanding control for as 
long as 12 months. This means that 
under average growing conditions, 
unwanted vegetation can be virtu- 
ally wiped out for a full season with- 
out the use of excessive amounts of 
herbicide. Furthermore, because the 
effects of Urox are cumulative, herbi- 
cidal action can be continued year 
after year by applying very small 
“booster” doses annually. 


Weed Control With Urox Costs Less 
1. Because applications are made 
only once a year under normal 
growing conditions. 
Because long range weed control 
is achieved with small amounts 
of Urox. 
Because Urox can be applied 
without using expensive equip- 
ment. 


Granulation Gives Penetration 
No water is required for Urox appli- 
cations. The herbicide is used with- 
out dilution in its granulated form. 
Aside from making weed treatment 
easier, the use of Urox granules is 
responsible for its tremendous suc- 
cess in controlling dense vegetation. 
When these potent grains of herbi- 
cide hit heavy top growth, they 
simply roll off the foliage to the 


Dramatic demonstration of HC A's effectivenes 


1 single application 


on test area gave season-long control of Johnson grass 


LERS 


for fast, easy contro/ 
of Johnson Grass and other 
weeds /n non-crop areas 


“Hard-to-kill” Johnson Grass and 
other grassy weeds in non-crop areas 
are now easy to kill—with HCA 
Weed Killers. HCA is the trade 
name for Hexachloroacetone, a high- 
ly potent non-selective herbicide for 
non-crop areas. Recently developed 
by General Chemical, these wonder- 
ful new weed killers have proved all 
over the country that they give fast 
and easy control of Johnson Grass. 
Immediate Results 
HCA “kills back” top growth in from 
12 to 48 hours after spraying. Weeds 
start to wilt within 3 hours. Com- 


Weed Killer Department 


pleteness of coverage can be checked 
before leaving area. 

When used as directed, the first 
application of HCA kills all surface 
growth... kills up to of root 
growth! 

How HCA Works 

HCA does this big job by “teaming 
up” with ordinary weed oils. It gives 
a terrific increase in weed oil effec 
tiveness while, at the same time, it 
kills roots and prevents growth. 

Easy to Use, Economical 
HCA comes in two forms, both low 
in cost and easy to apply. HCA Weed 
Killer Concentrate—gives excellent 
results with any low aromatic oil. 
HCA Weed Killer—a ready-to-use 
spray product. 


(hemic 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send a copy of your free booklets on J] UROX Weed Killers 9 HCA Weed Killers 


ground where the killing ingredients 
are absorbed by the roots, 


Urox is Safer to Use 


It is non-flammable when used as 
directed . . . especially important on 
tank farms and other areas where 
combustibles are stored. 

Low toxicity to animals is another 
reason why Urox is preferred as a 
herbicide. 


Name 


Address 


City State 
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SPECIAL SURGE PIPE LINE DRAIN 
VENT has ball bearing seal against 
rubber for washing under pres- 
sure. When pressure is released, 
ball drops automatically, admit- 
ting air to speed proper pipe line 
drainage. 


SURGE 
CLEAN MILK 


automatic draining 


No matter what kind of pipe line milker is used— the law will compel 
a dairy farmer to wash it thoroughly after every milking... the law 
will compel a dairy farmer to keep it clean . . . and the law will com- 
pel him to produce clean milk. So why bother with automatic drain- 
ing?... all it does is cut a few minutes off washup time while making 
sure the line is better drained. 

Surge doesn’t have to build a pipe line that drains automatically. 
Nobody but Surge does . .. why should Surge? By using a wrench 
for a few minutes after every milking, any dairy farmer can do a fairly 
good job of draining his pipe line... if...he doesn’t get in too much 
of a hurry... if he doesn’t get careless. 

The trouble is with that “if.” Every extra minute used in washup 
adds up to a LOT of days over the years with twice-a-day milking. So 
minutes do count. Surge automatic draining will 
save several months of time... as well as guar- 


anteeing a cleaner pipe line. 


BABSON BROS. CO. 


2843 West 19th Street @ Chicago 23, Illinois 
ATLANTA ® DALLAS ® KANSAS CITY © MINNEAPOLIS © SACRAMENTO @ SEATTLE * SYRACUSE © TORONTO 
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